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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishng House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


A COMMEMORATIVE SERVICE 


HILE stationed for a time near 
Liverpool, England, during the 
World War, and while convalescing from 
an attack of influenza, I was permitted to 
visit the town of Bridlington over on the 
white cliffs of the North Sea. It was from 
this place, little known to history, that a 
Chapman family emigrated to America, 
somewhere about the year 1750. They 
first settled in Virginia, but later moved 
on to South Carolina and established a 
home within the corporate limits of what 
is now known as the town of Newberry. 

Giles was the name of the youngest son 
of this family. In Virginia he had doubt- 
less been associated with the Tunker, or 
Dunker, denomination, for in their new 
home a church of that order sprang into 
existence, and he served as its minister. 
This movement denied the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and the church finally 
came to be known as Universalist. 

While Giles Chapman was set aside for 
the ministry in the year 1782, certain 
records show that at one time he served as 
chaplain in the American army during the 
War of Independence. His ministry was, 
doubtless, fruitful, for he established a 
number of churches in Newberry and ad- 
jacent counties. He passed away in the 
year 1819, and his body was laid to rest in 


a cemetery adjacent to a church he served. | 


The place is situated a few miles from 
Newberry. 

A co-laborer and successor of Giles 
Chapman was a man of strict integrity, 
and he was beloved by all who understood 
and knew him. I refer to Rev. Elijah 
Linch. In his “History of Universalism in 
America,’’ Dr. Eddy informs us that Mr. 
Linch was a convert of Giles Chapman. 
During his last illness someone started the 
report that Elijah Linch had died, and 
that just before his death he renounced 
his faith and ordered his Universalist books 
burned. When this report came to the 
ears of the sinking man, he called a son to 
his bedside and dictated to him a sermon, 
entitled, ‘My Last Hope.’”’ The sermon, 
vindicating his faith, was later printed in 
the form of a tract and had a wide circu- 
lation. The remains of Father Linch were 
buried a little way from the grave of Giles 
Chapman, and this was most fitting. 

For a good many years I have enter- 
tained a rather strong desire to commemo- 
rate in some way the life and labors of those 
loyal men who have long since gone be- 
fore. So, finally, I announced that I 
would conduct a memorial service at the 
cemetery where their ashes rest; and Sun- 
day afternoon, Sept. 11, was fixed as the 
date. When the hour came, the people 
had gathered in groups about the graves 
of their loved ones. But soon they as- 
sembled under the shade of the trees near 
by to hear what the speaker might have 
to say. There being no seats available, 
they stood while I gave a condensed his- 
tory of some who had lived and labored 


* death. 


there for a good cause in the years long 
gone. The attention of the audience 
could not have been better, and their ap- 
preciation was sufficiently evident. Many 
of those people were related in some way 
to the fathers of our faith in Newberry 
County, and it is my hope that those 
who remain may form a better estimate of 
that faith. 

It is my purpose to return to this ceme- 
tery next year, when the flowers may be 
in bloom, assist in decorating the many 
graves there, and speak a further word 
concerning a faith needed in life and in 
I so announced, and the good 
audience present evidently appreciated 
the proposed plan. Do we not honor 
ourselves when we honor our noble dead? 

In closing this sketch and report, may I 
be pardoned for stating that I am a great- 
grandson of Rev. Giles Chapman and a 
kinsman of the descendants of Rev. Elijah 
Linch, whose better half was a Chapman. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHURCH EXTEN- 
SION SUNDAY 


All Souls Day, Sunday, Nov. 6, 1938 


The International Church Extension 
Board asks all churches to plan for ob- 
servance of International Church Ex- 
tension Sunday on All Souls Day, Sunday, 
Nov. 6, 1938.. In these troublous times 
our workers in Japan and Korea are carry- 
ing on. Mr. Jio has been subjected to 
military imprisonment, but is now re- 
leased. 

Rev. Darley Downs of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions (Congregational) is continuing the ac- 
tivities directed by Harry M. Cary, and 
Mrs. Downs is assisting. 

Literature_will be sent to the churches 
and articles will appear in future issues of 
the Leader. 

Frank B. Chatterton, 
Harriet G. Yates, 
Committee. 
* o* 


MORE DAMAGE TO CHURCHES 


Since we last reported damage to Uni- 
versalist churches in the recent hurricane, 
we have learned that half the roof was 
ripped off the manse of the Woonsocket 
church, and that the minister, Rey. E. 
Dean Ellenwood, was slightly injured by 
falling branches. From Nashua, N. H., 
comes the report that the entire roof of the 
church was rolled up like a blanket and 
hurled to the ground. The steeple of the 
Woodsville, N. H., church also fell. 


* 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING - 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on 
Oct. 17, Henry Sawyer of the Inter- 
national Friendship League will speak on 
“Trekking through Troubled Europe.” 
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“STEADY, STEADY’’ 


HATEVER we may believe about purpose in 
creation or purpose in the mind of God, there 
is little question about purpose in the life 

of Jesus of Nazareth, or doubt about his steadiness of 
purpose in keeping at his appointed task. 

In Jesus, there was not only depth of feeling and 
sympathy, there was a majestic strength of purpose. 
He would finish the work that he believed had been 
given him to do. He would walk on to the very end. 
No call of the flesh, no natural human fear, no impor- 
tunity of his disciples, could stay him. ‘He set his 
face steadily to go to Jerusalem.”’ 

And all through Christian history this inflexi- 
bility of purpose in the mind of the Master has stead- 
ied and strengthened his disciples. 

In the world of today, with much pessimism, 
great discouragement and bewilderment, and wonder 
as to how things are coming out, there are illustrations 
in almost every land of strong unchanging purpose to 
achieve great objectives. 

“Liberty, equality, fraternity,” is one statement 
of purpose made in France generations ago. ‘‘De- 
mocracy”’ is a word which states the purpose of mil- 
lions. ‘“‘Brotherhood”’ is our English word. ‘Justice 
for everybody,” “‘a square deal,’’ “‘equal opportunity,” 
“free speech, free press, right of assembly,” ‘‘social 
security,” “peace on earth,” “men of good will,” ‘‘the 
kingdom of heaven’’—these are among the ways in 
which we state our ideals and register our purpose to 
make this a good world. 

Steadiness of purpose in work for these ideals is 
the great need of the hour. Clarity of vision always 
is important, but our great trouble today is not our 
failure to see. Feeling is important, but we do not 
lack feeling so much. We lack steadiness of purpose, 
inflexibility of will, a setting of the face toward the 
new Jerusalem, a marching on no matter what lions 
are in the path. 

It is easy to see who are strong of purpose and 
who are weak, and why they are strong and why they 
are weak. There is a sentence in one of John Baillie’s 
prayers which throws light on the subject. At the 
close of day, after commending his dear ones to the 
care of One “whose love for them is greater than my 
own,” he said: ‘‘I am content to leave in Thy hands 
the causes of truth and justice, and the coming of Thy 
kingdom in the hearts of men, believing that my ardor 
for them is but a feeble shadow of Thy purpose.”’ 

There is inflexibility of purpose in the mind of 
God. There may be supine individuals who will be 
made weak and indifferent by the thought that God is 
with them, but they are people who never had much 
purpose in their lives anyway. The man who is in the 
thick of the struggle for an ordered world, government 


bf 


by law, democracy, liberty, brotherhood, gets a new 
uplift of strength and courage as he comes to feel that 
our best is but a shadowy representation of what lies 
in the mind of God and is working in His universe. 
How mightily is our purpose reinforced by the thought 
that it is the purpose of God. 

Believe as we must that no good thing will be 
done until, under God, we human beings do it, there 
is reinforcement indescribable in the reflection that 


' God wills it even through us, poor and inefficient as 


we may be at times. 
“Steady, steady,’ should be the great word this 
year in church work. 
“Steady, steady,” because Divine Power, limit- 
less in extent, is all around us. 
* * 


THEODORE FISCHER THE GENTLEMAN 


HE late Theodore Fischer was a Christian gentle- 
man. He was gentle in his ways and strong 
with the strength of a Christian. In the com- 

pany of his brethren in the ministry, he was never 
monopolizing the time or making rash statements. 
He would put forward his views with a question— 
“Do you not think that such and such ought to be 
considered?’”’ He was modest and unassuming, but 
he had deep convictions. His ability to go everywhere 
that he was needed and to say the comforting word 
and to do the helpful deed was one of the most extraor- 
dinary things about him. That what he did counted, 
was revealed when he died and people came in multi- 
tudes from every direction to testify to his kindness. 

Those who knew Theodore Fischer best loved 
him. ‘There is no higher tribute that can be paid to 
any man. 

He was so situated that he could travel widely, 
visit the great art galleries, see the curious and the 
wonderful things of the world. He brought all of his 
treasures back to his people. His church was the 
central interest of his life. He did not want to have 
any other career or to win any other distinction than 
such as comes to a faithful Universalist minister. 
He took pains with his work and his work lasted. 

People are saying now that perhaps he did too 
much for his church, filled too many gaps, carried too 
much of the load, and that the church may slump 
badly. We do not believe it for a moment. We do 
not believe that any minister can do too much for his 
church. If he can, then it is not a church. An unself- 
ish life is contagious. The memory of it stirs loyalty 
and begets unselfishness after such a life on earth is 
ended. We have an idea that this church in New 
Haven will push on courageously and unselfishly. 

Part of the service that he rendered to his church 
and community came through his beautiful home. 
In a day of broken homes, it stood for the finer sanc- 
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tities in human relations because it was built by love. 
Not mainly because of its proportions or its setting 
did it serve, but because it was cheery, welcoming and 
full of kindness. So it made its influence felt. 

It may be old-fashioned to say that one believes 
in the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
but Theodore Fischer believed in both and said so 
whenever he had an opportunity, and he lived his 
life in home and church and country so that people 
got hold of the idea that these propositions may both 
be part of the basic truth of the universe. 

* * 
OCTOBER SUNSHINE 


CTOBER has come with color and’ sunshine. 
There may be 120,000,000 trees leveled in 
Massachusetts alone, but unnumbered millions 

are left. In some sections, where the trees were 
stripped of leaves or where the salt spray killed the 
vegetation, color is lacking, but over vast areas the 
color comes as it has in all the years of the past, and 
next year the foliage may be vivid and beautiful where 
all is now dead and brown. 

There is a great contrast between storm and 
sunshine, but how much more majestic is calm against 
the background of storm. 

The colors everywhere we have been this year 
have been a little more subdued—lovely, but not 
startling or thrilling in their loveliness—almost as if 
nature were a little sorry for the death and desolation 
of the hurricane here in our northern latitude. 

As we accept the hurricane, the flood, the loss— 
because we must—let us accept the October sunshine 
and color because it too belongsin the scheme. Let us 
not turn a sour visage toward it because of a sense of 
wrong. Let us not be gloomy because we remember 
something quite different. 

October in all its beauty is here. The sun falls 
on a world now at its most glorious. The moon rises 
in splendor over the mountain and makes its contri- 
bution to the day and hour. 

Weare here. Our eyes still look upon it all. Let 
us be glad. 


* * 


“BY FAITH”’ 


F we did not know Dwight Bradley well, admire 
him and love him, we are inclined to think that 
we should praise this new book* of his because of 

its style, and let it go at that. He writes simply, 
directly, effectively. We have in the book Dwight 
Bradley talking to the average man while in his most 
inspired moments. 

But knowing him rather well, knowing how lib- 
eral he is and how austere in his faith, how modern in 
his intellectual processes and how medieval, we must 
go on and tell our constituency exactly what they will 
find here in this book. 

They will find first a series of ten chapters or dis- 
courses on “Abel,” “Enoch,’’ “Noah,” “Abraham,” 
“Moses,” “Rahab,” “These All,” “We Also,” “Faith 
and Life,” and “Faith and Perfectness.”’ 

They will find a man convinced that the masses 


“By Faith. A Book of Modern Devotion. By Dwight J. 
Bradley. The Abingdon Press: New York. Price $1.00. 


of the world are idolaters not different in essence 
from the idolaters of the Old Testament, their gods 
are the sports, the movies, the dictators, drink and 
gambling, and they are a race that has lost faith in the 
total scheme of things and in themselves. The gods of 
totalitarianism, however, are the great world menace. 

How are men to regain faith in God? By loyalty 
to the high ideals of their race if they are Jews, by 
accepting Christ if they are set in the Christian 
tradition. , 

Here is a fundamentalist of a new sort. The 
orthodox scheme of redemption appears in every 
chapter. But he will not leave the Jews out. He will 
not leave anybody out. In other words, he is a neo- 
Thomistic Universalist. We can well afford to make 
room for a few such in our fellowship, and especially 
for one who is starting out to give all of his great 
spiritual gifts to the task of applying the gospel. 

God is real, he tells us. God is good. Faith in 
Christ will enable us to have faith in this good God 
and so regain faith in ourselves. 

“Let us only restate the contention in the simplest 
possible terms,” he says in the last chapter, “by de- 
claring, namely, that in order to regain faith in our- 
selves we all must find our way back to faith in the 
God of Israel and the God of Christianity, the God of 
our fathers, whether our fathers were Jews or Chris- 
tians.”’ ‘We have set forth our conviction with utmost 
insistence, that Christians and Jews must now, in this 
present historical situation, stand together.” 

Be good Jews, he writes in substance, be faith- 
ful to your tradition—stand by it to the last. “But 
to ourselves as Christians let us say, ‘Have faith in 
God, through Jesus Christ.’”’ Yes, have faith in God, 
we say, through Jesus Christ, and through St. Francis, 
and through Isaiah, and through Dwight Bradley, and 
through all the other prophets, saints, lawgivers and 
helpers of our struggling human race. 

In all the chapters of this latest work of Doctor 
Bradley there is the atmosphere of religion. Not by 
argument but by the feeling he communicates he 
gives us faith. 


WHEN THE SCRUPULOUS FIGHT THE 
UNSCRUPULOUS 


R. ELTON TRUEBLOOD, editor of The Friend, 
discusses editorially the appointment of Gran- 
ville Hicks to Harvard, an appointment that 

we have defended and still defend. This defense, 
however, recognizes as valid the point that Mr. 
Trueblood makes that there is a vital difference be- 
tween, on the one hand, giving an enemy of freedom 
full liberty of expression, and, on the other hand, 
assisting him by putting him into important strategical 
positions. Mr. Trueblood writes: 


A clear case in point is that of the struggle of ideas 
which immediately preceded the National Socialist 
revolution in Germany. The social democratic leaders 
of the nation were committed to “‘liberal’’ principles, 
which included freedom of speech, action and organiza- 
tion. A former member of the German Cabinet has 
reported to us the manner in which it was decided to 
give Adolf Hitler and his followers a relatively free hand. 
It would have been easy to arrange an “accident” for 
his plane, but no such accident was arranged. Hitler 
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was given freedom in spite of the fact that he was a 
doctrinaire opponent of freedom and therefore bound 
to deny to others what they had given him. In other 
words, the pre-Hitler government, in their loyalty to 
freedom, made possible a system which would negate 
freedom. Complete tolerance is all very well, but 
should it be extended to include even the intolerant? 


In our judgment there is greater danger to demo- 
cratic principles in not living up to democratic ideals 
than in allowing enemies of democracy to have their 
full say. 

Mr. Hicks is an unusually competent man in his 
field, which is English literature, and Harvard ought 
not to hold back in getting the best because of fear of 
political opinions. Moreover, Hicks is scrupulous 
rather than unscrupulous, a gentleman before he is a 
propagandist. 

But we might not want him as a minister, and 
might vote against him. We might not want him as 
editor of the Leader, and might vote against him. 

Itis one thing to pick a man and it is another thing 
to deny him a chance to be picked. It is an utterly 
wrong thing not to judge every man on the basis of 
* what he is. 

True, the scrupulous are at a great disadvantage 
in a fight with the unscrupulous. The president of the 
German Republic was at a great disadvantage in a fight 
with Hitler, but because Hitler is Hitler, Hicks does 
not cease to be Hicks. 

Every abridgment of free speech, of equal op- 
portunity for all, of full statement of all shades of 
opinion, involves, as Mr. Trueblood so well points 
out, “introduction of some of the features of the sys- 
tems that we wish to avoid.” To us still the cure for 
the evils of liberty is more liberty. We are not ready 


yet to go over to the other side. 
* * 


THE WORKING FAITH OF A LIBERAL 
E are especially glad to call attention to a 
book* just published by: the old house of 
Harper called “A Working Faith for the 
World.” ‘Faith’ and ‘World’ and ‘Working’ are 
all rather formidable words, but the book is not hard 
to read. The style is flowing and easy with the ease 
of fullness and reserve. This man has not reached 
around desperately in his brain for enough material 
with which to fill the last chapter. He could have said 
as much again on the same subject, and then have 
started back and written a set of books on related 
themes, but we have the cream of all these books in 
this volume. 

We should not get quite so excited about the 
matter if it were not such a rare experience these days 
to find a liberal who is competent to write a book 
standing by his guns and not damning liberalism and 
going over to theological autocracy. Doctor White 
knows as well as anybody that what is often known 
as liberalism “‘has lacked depth of faith’? and has had 

a trend toward “an impotent secularism.” But Doc- 
tor White knows also that there is a great liberalism 
fully “aware of its own essential truth and purpose 
and moved by a prophetic passion for its historic 


*A Working Faith for the World. By Hugh Vernon White. 
Harper and Brothers: New York. Price $2.00. 


mission.”’ He knows that ‘‘the springs of power are 
in that faith because it is faith in God and dedication 
to His work begun by Christ.” 

Doctor White is a Congregational clergyman, 
now Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. By the grapevine tele- 
graph that runs into every well-organized newspaper 
office, we hear of overtures to him to become president 
of this or that institution, or professor of theology in 
important places. We trust that he will not be handi- 
capped by our praise when we say that we wish a 
Universalist had written the book. It speaks a lan- 
guage that we can understand, and does it with great 
power. To besure the fellows to whom the Church is 
just another business to be run on business lines will 
not be interested in it, and the fellows who think that 
anything that savors of faith belongs to the Middle 
Ages will dislike it. But the folks who accept science, 
welcome light from China, India or Timbuctoo, and 
know just a little even about the power of Christian- 
ity, will be thrilled as the vision of what can be done 
is unrolled before them. 

Of course this is a war-stricken, cult-ridden, 
fetish-worshiping, power-drunk world, but Christian- 
ity is no slight power. So far as the Churches are 
concerned they never have been able to put forth their 
full power, because they have too many of the opposi- 
tion in their own ranks. The fellows who ought to be 
fought are leading the forces which theoretically are 
against them. 

Doctor White’s book is in three sections, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity a World Faith,” “Christianity at Work,” 
and “Objectives of Christianity,’ and the objectives 
are “Christian Truth,” “Christian Personality’? and 
“Christian Community.” 

We think enough of the book to give space in The 
Christian Leader to a symposium upon it. We shall 
see what we shall see. Is the editor mistaken? He 
has been many times. Or is our Church dead? We 
do not believe it for a moment. In any event we 
propose to measure things by the yardstick of “A 
Working Faith for the World.” Is it nothing in these 
days when liberals are neither improving their prop- 
erty nor moving off the premises, to have a man set 
forth for the world the mighty power of liberal Chris- 
tianity? 

BS * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Federal Council of Churches has just pub- 
lished ‘The Church in the Sky,” being the addresses 
delivered at the dinner in celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of National Religious Radio. Most of 
the great radio preachers spoke at the dinner, and the 
speeches make us feel that something epochal is hap- 
pening. 


The president of the World Association for Adult 
Education, studying the people who are outside the 
churches, emphasizes two things about them: the 
power of “the unconscious but habitual Christian 
ethic” and their “ineradicable religiosity.” 


Do it quickly but get it right. ‘“‘More haste, less 
speed.” 
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Religion for a Troubled Age 


Charles G. Girelius 


There shall be stability in thy times, abundance 

of salvation, wisdom and knowledge. Isaiah 33 : 6. 

T was about 700 B. C. Two great nations were 
contending for mastery in that land that today 
we know as the Near East—Egypt and Assyria; 

caught between them, like Belgium in the World War, 
lay the small kingdom of Judah and its mountain 
capital, Jerusalem. The Jews of that time were 
terribly concerned, for, while their capital remained 
unconquered, the land was devastated and the nation 
was shaken. 

The one individual who kept his head throughout 
the crisis was the prophet Isaiah, who looked out upon 
the world with a clear eye and a stalwart faith, and 
who amid the confusion, doubt and despair of the 
time undertook to reassure the people. Everything 
seemed to be crashing down upon them, yet Isaiah 
preached confidence, faith and the ability of the 
nation to survive. 

The faith of Isaiah was a religious faith, far ad- 
vanced beyond the earlier religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, and it was a faith that shone brightest during 
Israel’s darkest years. Isaiah was one of a small 
group who had reached to a higher and purer con- 
ception of God than the people had ever known. 
They were the religious and social liberals of their 
day. Their God was no longer a tribal or national 
God, but a God of all the nations, a God of truth, a 
God of justice, a God who favored no nation—not 
even the Jews, except as they approached him with a 
just cause, clean hands and a pure heart. It was with 
a religious faith shining bright and clear in a time of 
confusion and terror that Isaiah dared to say to the 
people of Jerusalem, “There shall be stability in thy 
times, abundance of salvation, wisdom and knowl- 
edge.” 

Have we in the world of today, and in the con- 
fusion and upheaval of our times, a religious faith 
that will give us that same assurance of stability? 
By stability I do not mean that to which so many 
people cling—the status quo, things as they are, the 
unchanging institutional life to which we have been 
accustomed. Those who are clinging only to the old 
landmarks in these days are likely to have trouble. 
A religion that is based on the stability of changeless- 
ness is futile; even the ‘“‘house built upon a rock’ is 
not entirely secure against a hurricane. What we 
need is faith in the stability of a moving ship, buf- 
feted by storms yet competent to reach its port, the 
stability of a nation that is sadly perplexed yet able 
to work its way toward a happy solution of its prob- 
lems, the stability of a world of humanity that is 
puzzled, confused and skeptical, yet moving on 
toward the achievement of a better organized society. 
What is needed by the individual, or any group of in- 
dividuals such as a church, is the ability to keep one’s 
balance in a time of crisis and to exercise unbiased 
judgment concerning issues; and religion, by reason of 
its reach after truth, goodness and infinite reality, 
should contribute mightily toward this end. 

The world of Isaiah is hardly to be compared 


with the world of today, for he addressed himself to a 
comparatively small world, while our world covers 
the planet and involves all nations. But the sense of 
confusion we now experience is very much the same, 
with uncertain situations confronting us, accustomed 
institutions changing, foundations shaking, nations in 
upheaval—a veritable social earthquake. We have 
humanity at unrest, with forces at play whose depths 
and distances and intensities reach far beyond what 
any of us can see or understand. There are fears 
abroad, and skepticisms, rivalries and jealousies of 
nations, blindness and confusion. 

But on the other hand, we have hopes, dreams 
and visions. Above all, we have a new achievement 
in our scientific understanding and mastery of natural 
forces, inventions that place an unprecedented power 
in the hands of men, and an industrial equipment and 
an engineering skill that give to mankind the ability 
to reshape the world in accord with the patterns of 
our highest dreams and visions. We are in confusion 
merely because we have not found ourselves, do not 
know how to use the forces that are in our hands, 
and have not learned how to co-ordinate our unprece- 
dented enterprises. Humanity has learned to master 
about everything except its own soul! The prospect 
is inspiring, for the opportunity of the ages is in our 
hands, when once we shall learn to direct effectively 
the tools and machinery at our disposal for the sole 
purpose of satisfying human need and of advancing 
social welfare. But we also confront the alternative 
of colossal disaster, for if these same tools and ma- 
chinery are to be dominated by selfish purpose, moti- 
vated only by competitive rivalries, and involved in 
the dread possibilities of war, then the only result 
can be world-wide havoc and destruction. Humanity 
is at the crossroads, and the issues of the future will 
take their shape according to the road we travel. 

In a world of change such as we now face, it is 
inevitable that religion should be involved. In certain 
quarters religion faces indifference, for there are those 
who think that the churches no longer serve any useful 
purpose. Others think that the churches have be- 
trayed humanity in that they have not lived up to 
their own highest ideals. Multitudes, aside from any 
feeling toward churches or religion, have become over- 
whelmed by the perplexities they experience and are 
dismayed by the problems they face, and they have 
lost faith in the ability of mankind to control the situa- 
tion and are skeptical in regard to help from any 
higher power. All Churches and all religions, whether 
Christian or non-Christian, face a skepticism that 
questions the value of religious faith, including the 
value of our more liberal faiths, although liberal 
churches should be the very ones to stand unshaken. 

We must therefore give serious consideration to 
the question as to what message, what vital faith, 
what real power, we have to contribute to the life of 
our day. Churches that cling to fixed creeds and 
hoary traditions, unmindful of changes that have 
taken place in the world, have little to offer. Churches 
that do little more than repeat endlessly a consolatory 
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ritual that fails to recognize the realities of the world 
deserve the well-known judgment that religion serves 
only as an “opiate.’’ Churches that identify them- 
selves with the prevailing economic system are lost 
when that system begins to disintegrate, as was the 
fate of the Russian Church because it was identified 
with the Czarist régime. The churches of today must 
speak with a genuinely prophetic voice, must minister 
to real human need, must serve as a light to humanity 
in its quest for the good life, must arouse in the soul of 
man a spirit of power, a new hope, a new incentive and 
a new understanding of values. This is a large order, 
but the times have challenged us, and we must fill the 
order or go out of business. 

Religion offers an ideal for the individual. That is 
fundamental, for without the individual there is no 
church and no society. Religion must prove itself as 
something full of meaning to the individual, and it 
must offer values that shall enhance the enrichment of 
the individual’s personality. It must help the in- 
dividual to find himself, to sustain him against panic 
when he faces grave issues, to provide ideals and 
inspirations and to help him discover a satisfying life. 
When I stand at the pulpit and undertake to preach, 
I recognize a responsibility to every member of the 
congregation before me. I am under obligation to 
give something, and I feel that I have failed if I do 
not send each one from the church with a power to 
live and work just a little bit more effectively when he 
takes up again the duties of life. It is my sincere 
conviction that religion does give us something of 
value greater than that which any other agency can 
give. Education, industry, art, music, recreation and 
literature, all contribute to life, but only in part, while 
religion gathers all the threads of life together into a 
harmonious whole. Religion builds character, helps 
us to discover our inner powers, and reveals the direc- 
tion in which our activities may move toward ideal 
ends. It is easy to discover the shortcomings of 
religion as it finds expression in persons and churches, 
but the religion that we picture in our best moments is 
unsurpassed by anything we can think or imagine. 
When once religion so conceived takes hold of us we 
shall easily prove its value, and find it a source of 
power to ourselves and an inspiration to others. 

Religion offers a vision for society. The develop- 
ment of the individual is essential, but individualism 
isnot enough. We are interdependent, and we cannot 
live abundantly and richly as mere self-seeking in- 
dividuals. The great word of religion is love, and love 
is a social word. Individuals must learn to work to- 
gether, establish solidarity of interest, co-operate in 
the achievement of a common good, and realize a 
fellowship of all human beings. We do not want a 
church that interferes too much in politics or that in- 
sists upon any particular form of social program or 
organization, but we do want a religion that insists 
upon a relationship of good will among all people, 
throws light upon national problems, recognizes 
human values, holds up a vision of social objectives and 
gives people courage to stand by their convictions in 
matters of justice, world peace and the righting of 
human wrong. A church should be a center of in- 
spiration, a group of dream-led spirits, a fellowship 

with a desire to do good and prompted to go 


into the community to serve in,all sorts of useful 
ways. Such a church will amply justify the value 
of religion and will effectively commend it to a world 
that is as yet far from ideal and to a multitude of 
people who are now particularly distressed and dis- 
mayed. 

Religion offers avenues of approach to Divine 
Reality. We have come upon a time when it is dif- 
ficult for a great many thinking people to believe in 
God. There are few who deny the existence of God 
—a Cosmic Power, yes, but that there is a loving 
Father is difficult to believe. A God who rules the 
great universe, they fear, cannot be interested in a 
human race occupying our small part of the vast 
cosmic order. 

I shall not now attempt any elaborate reasoning 
regarding this subject, but I will affirm my faith. I 
cannot see God, nor can I hear His voice, but I sense 
the presence of an unseen Spirit and a friendly Power 
to whom I am in some way related. I see a world that 
is wonderfully ordered, a beautiful world with trees 
and flowers and birds and mountains and sunsets, and 
so abundantly supplied with the necessities of life 
that all we have to do is to lay hold of the resources 
of nature as a united human family, and with our un- 
deniable technical skill create goods in abundance and 
distribute them so that all may be supplied. It is not 
God who has failed us; it is we who have failed. Fur- 
thermore, I see life coming out from an unseen inner 
world, a great stream of life, plant life, animal life, all 
vibrating with energy and in its higher reaches pro- 
ducing human beings who think and dream and 
create. Where does this stream of life come from? 
Behind a veil that hides from us the ultimate secrets 
of the universe there is a Source of life, thought, love 
and creative power. If there is no such Source, then 
our existence is not to be accounted for. That Source 
must contain within itself all the qualities that enter 
into human personality,—and naturally much more. 
That Source, which to me is absolutely undeniable, | 
shall think of as God. In this consciousness of a 
Power beyond our own we shall find strength, incen- 
tive and a conviction that life cannot be futile. We 
shall then take hold on eternal reality, face the world 
unafraid, and continue our work confident that the 
foundations of life are secure and that human effort 
has meaning, in spite of individual confusions and 
social upheavals. 

There is no suggestion here that in despair we 
throw ourselves helpless upon miraculous aid from 
above, and that in our earthly disappointments we 
shall look only for heavenly rewards. Neither is 
there a suggestion that, lacking faith in the ancient 
promises, our religion becomes a broken reed. Our 
religion justifies itself by offering to a troubled age a 
message of truth, a source of power and a service of 
helpfulness, and in spite of the upheavals of our time 
we shall believe that the foundations of the universe 
remain unshaken, that man is competent to win, and 
that there remains for us always that Divine Reality 
upon which our world rests. If this is but a dream, 
then I say that in the very dream and in the effort to 
realize the dream there will follow abundant life, a 
joyous human fellowship, a new heaven and a new 
earth. Our dreams have power to create reality. 
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Hi-jacking Methods in Organizing Unions 


Frank Henry Selden 


HE publication of Mr. Stark’s discussion of the 
labor situation in the August 15 issue of Social 
Action and the editorial comments in the Sep- 

tember 17 issue of The Christian Leader demand the 
consideration of some additional facts in order to 
gain a correct understanding of this important social 
and religious issue. 

I cannot imagine a discussion of the labor situation 
that could use facts and more completely misrepre- 
sent the position of the working people and employers 
than this August 15 Soczal Action. While it in general 
makes use of facts, it conveys an absolutely wrong 
impression. 

First, the Wagner Law has nothing to do “with 
the fundamental problems of employment.” It is a 
partisan law for the specific purpose of giving certain 
leaders in touch with ambitious politicians the power 
to force the working people into groups that can be 
manipulated to support by their votes those who are 
responsible for the law. The author states that some 
50 percent of labor conflicts result from attempts 
to force organization. From my own personal knowl- 
edge, I think we may safely estimate that fully 95 
percent are for this purpose, the question of wages, 
conditions, etc., raised being merely excuses to cover 
up the real purpose. - 

Why this expenditure of millions of dollars to 
organize by hi-jacking methods persons who do not 
want to be organized? Here are the facts on a typical 
situation. A large group of employees have their 
independent union. They are in close touch with the 
employer and have gone over the matter of wages and 
conditions and know that they are receiving as high 
wages as the firm can afford. The C. I. O. is trying to 
organize them and promises higher wages and various 
other things. To put over this organization, the 
C. I. O. is paying a few of the employees, recognized 
by their associates as unprincipled and willing to do 
anything for pay, to stir up trouble and try to create a 
situation that will provide an excuse for a strike and 
the aid of the N. L. R. B. The amount paid the 
trouble-makers by the C. I. O., while they are also 
drawing pay from their employer, is more than they 
regularly receive from the employer. 

In attempting to organize the plant in which I am 
employed, they promised that if only enough to form 
the skeleton of a union would join, they would bring 
in enough outside pickets to close the plant and 
force a majority to join, and then of course they could 
get a closed shop. 

Second, the law does not say ‘‘Allow your em- 
ployees to form unions if they wish.” It says, allow 
outsiders to come into your plants and hire such of your 
employees as they may find who will use any and all 
means—foul generally—to force your employees to 
join a union that is dominated by those who have no 
interest in the welfare of either the employees or 
the employer; and that if the employer makes any 
move to protect either his employees or his business 
from these outside racketeers it will punish him 
severely for doing so. 


In actual practice we find the law being used to 
break up or force the workers to abandon unions they 
have formed and in which they wish to continue. 
Not only does the law threaten punishment for any 
interference with these racketeers whom it turns 
loose upon industry, but it provides a means of en- 
forcement that leaves small opportunity for any em- 
ployer to escape punishment if by any act an excuse 
is provided for the wrath of the Board to be exercised. 
The organizers have well-established means for 
punishing any employee who attempts to organize a 
union independent of their control, and this entirely 
outside of any lawful procedure, by purely hi-jacking 
methods. 

No wonder that 50 percent of the employers 
attacked by this racketeering gang throw up their 
hands and grant whatever is demanded without even 
a contest. If they are left with enough to continue 
their enterprise, they may go on. The usual result of 
such attacks is to curtail the enterprise, decrease the 
payroll, and make the most of what is left, much the 
same as a person who is held up and robbed by a 
highwayman. By reading the book “Labor Racket- 
eers” one can get a fair idea of how this holding up 
of emp oyers is carried on. 

In our own community last year one group joined 
the union and got an advance in wages; the other did 
not because a few of the employees actively opposed 
both the A. F. L. and C. I. O. Last week the windows 
of the union plant were boarded up; the other plant is 
still going, although at a reduced volume. 

Next we come to Mr. Stark’s attempt to trace the 
history of government interests in labor organizations. 
It is well for us to realize that there have long been two 
distinct policies regarding labor activities in this 
country. One has been to secure from the employer 
as large wages for as few hours as possible, regardless 
of its justice or effect upon industry as a whole or upon 
the total employment in the industry involved. The 
other has been to secure for the whole employable 
group as high a standard of income and living as is 
possible within the limits of ability to produce, by use 
of all natural resources and all other resources which 
stable conditions and the expectation of a desirable 
return could induce the largest possible number of 
employers to provide. For many years the latter 
course was the prevailing policy of both the govern- 
ment and industrial management. The development 
of the A. F. L. brought these two forces into conflict. 
I cannot go into details of this strife, most of which 
has come within my own experience and observa- 
tion. 

Those influences that worked for the selfish, short- 
sighted ideal of getting the largest possible hourly 
wage for a limited group, regardless of its effect upon 
the entire body of employables, gradually gained 
control, and for some time carried on a more or less 
continuous campaign of advancing wages in certain 
specific trades, entirely ignoring all other employables. 

The sum total of these trade union activities has 
been to curtail employment in these trades, to reduce 
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the number of persons employed, or to curtail the 
normal expansion of that type of enterprise, and to de- 
velop a permanent body of unemployed, the funda- 
mental principle of the trade groups being higher hour 
rates for less days of employment in contrast to the 
ethical ideal of more employment at higher wages. 
Unemployment results from the positive activities of 
the dominating trade union groups and from their 
negative action in refusing to co-operate in securing 
necessary legislation to protect all groups. 

“Why should we try to secure laws to help those 
outside of our trade when we are getting better wages 
than the average?” remark many of these persons, as 
I have attempted to convince them that they have a 
duty to their fellows. Here is where the Church lost 
out in its pretense of standing for righteousness. It 
did nothing to enforce the Christian ideal that every 
employable should have an opportunity to work at a 
just wage. It permitted, if it did not encourage, the 
activities of the selfish groups. 

The result has been to break down all attempts to 
secure the needed legislation for the entire productive 
group. Those who pay taxes have been compelled 
to pay more and more to support those thrown out of 
work by the organized groups. These unemployed 
increase to larger and larger numbers compared with 
the general level of conditions, at each fluctuation in 
industry, depression, recession, or whatever name one 
cares to use. 

Through all this time most of our social and re- 
ligious leaders have ignored their duty by making no 
effort to call attention to the selfish activities of these 
few trade union groups. They have totally refused to 
give any aid in the securing of legislation to aid the 
general situation. Only when this condition has de- 
veloped to where it has thrown millions out of em- 
ployment and created a tax burden that threatens a 
breakdown of our government, have our churches even 
so much as given consideration to the situation, and 
then only by a superficial acceptance of the condition 
that has been created by these self-centered groups as 
being the only course of action. The churches, as 
shown by the position taken in Social Action, are aiding 
the un-Christian, un-American group in opposition to 
those who are trying to develop a Christian and Amer- 
ican type of action to overcome these deplorable con- 
ditions. 

This situation has naturally led to the office-seek- 
ing politician making use of these closely-organized 
trade groups. To secure their support, the enactment 
of such laws as are needed to encourage industrial 
activity and the employment of the largest possible 
number of persons has been neglected, while special 
laws to favor these groups have been forced through 
our state and national legislative bodies without a 
single protest from our church organizations. 

This has caused a drift of trade union groups 
away from their original purpose and into purely 
racketeering organizations, to secure the largest pos- 
sible memberships rather than to improve conditions. 
This change of purpose should be blamed quite as 
much upon politicians of the self-seeking type as upon 
the union leaders. First the union leaders demand 
legislation to grant special favors to their trade or 
group. The politicians then promise the desired laws 


if the unions will deliver the needed votes for the office- 
seekers. This places the emphasis upon membership 
and control of votes, which leads to the unions using 
all sorts of racketeering methods to force persons to 
join their unions and pay the dues needed to carry on 
their own campaigns or to give to office-seekers. 

But with so large a number of employees opposed 
to both the A. F. L. and C. I. O., something had to be 
done to support these racketeers in their campaigns to 
force employees into their unions, where they could 
be controlled and their votes delivered according to 
contract. This has been accomplished by the Wagner 
Law, which ignores the rights of the employees and 
places them at the mercy of the racketeers.. It is well 
to keep in mind the statement in Social Action that 
50 percent of the present trouble is over organizing 
rather than over wages or conditions. 

This is exactly what was intended by the spon- 
sors of thelaw. They are not interested in either wages 
or conditions or the welfare of the employees in any 
manner, but in forcing them into an organization that 
can deliver their votes as needed at elections. If our 
religious leaders could be just common working people 
in a plant which these racketeers are trying to or- 
ganize, and listen to their leaders as I have, they 
would have no doubt about this statement being 
entirely in keeping with the facts. 

Mr. Stark in Social Action takes considerable 
space to rehearse the history of the various attempts 
of the leading organizations to extend their control 
over the employees of the country. He fails entirely 
to take up the basic causes of all this legislation and 
its continual failure to benefit the employables as a 
whole. 

I think we may properly assume that those who 
wish to work in non-union shops are acting as fully 
within their rights as those who join the union. I 
think no one will deny that a workman has a right to 
take the broad social view and strive for better condi- 
tions for the entire group of employables, quite as much 
as another workman has to take the selfish, unsocial 
view and strive for special favors for himself and his 
limited group. This being the case, all these attempts 
to force unionization upon employees who prefer the 
broader and less selfish course are unethical, and should 
be condemned rather than supported by our religious 
organizations. 

While this body of progressive thinking workmen 
constitutes a very large number, they have small in- 
fluence because of lack of organization. The first step 
in changing this situation is for the churches to square 
their activities with the religious ideals which they 
profess, and condemn the selfish and irreligious ac- 
tivities of the two labor unions. This will give the 
better class of employees an opportunity to act for 
better conditions without openly opposing their church 
leaders, whom they wish to respect. 

When we consider that democracy is the applica- 
tion of the Christian ideal to government, and that 
present attempts to substitute some other and un- 
Christian principle is the result of organized Chris- 
tianity not keeping up with the development of 
democracy, the responsibility of the leaders of our 
Christian organizations becomes very definite and 
grave. 
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The basic problem is that of the church leaders 
catching up with the advanced body of Christian em- 
ployees who are opposing the selfish activities of the 
un-Christian element as it has for years attempted 
to force its ideals upon the entire body of employees 
through the extra-legal activities of the A. F. L. and 
C. I. O., and is now protected by the N. L. R. B. It 
is not a conflict between employers: and employees, 
but between the Christian ideal and organized greed. 

The important question is, how may this sup- 
port of the Christian ideal in labor relations be brought 
about? The most important immediate need is for 
opportunities for free and full discussion of all these 
problems and the various proposals for their solution. 
This can be brought about only by bringing together 
those who wish to carry on such discussions in harmony 
with Christian ideals. Such discussions cannot occur 
in the A. F. L. or C. I. O. meetings, as these are con- 
trolled by entirely different interests. While such dis- 
cussions would be in keeping with the ideals of the 
N. F. I. U. or the C. L. A., these are yet too limited 
in their memberships to provide the needed oppor- 
tunities. 

The churches are the normal source of oppor- 
tunity for the development of such groups. It is essen- 
tial that these groups develop from the individual 
members rather than from a formal leadership. The 
first step is to have it known that such discussions are 
desired. The initiative may be taken by the pastor 
or by some member interested in better industrial 
conditions. No line should be drawn in member- 
ship other than that of interest in the general welfare. 
The most important result of such discussions should 


be to obliterate all class lines, and the churches are 
in position to bring this about. 

While we may have an infinite number of groups 
devoted to improving the efficiency of their particular 
group, on all matters of justice and recognition of the 
rights and duties of any group there should be no 
group lines. All such matters should have the care- 
ful consideration of all Christian persons of all groups. 
One of the chief causes of the present lack of justice 
for the various divisions of industrial occupations 


“is the splitting up of employees into special trade 


groups and the striving of each to get all it can regard- 
less of others. This applies especially to drawing a 
line between employees and employers, and assuming 
that each should strive to get all it can regardless of 
the rights of the other. 

The next important result should be the develop- 
ment of an entirely new leadership devoted to the 
general welfare rather than to any one group. At 
first the gatherings and discussions may be casual and 
informal. As the situation develops, regular meetings 
and more formal discussions may follow. In time 
groups may exchange their information, interests and 
conclusions. Eventually there will develop a need 
for united action and a formal plan to carry on a 
definite work. The important first thing is to make the 
start, for one person to say to another, “Let’s con- 
sider this situation,” and then begin discussions. 
The sooner such discussions are started, the better; 
then let others know you have started. Until there 
is need for a formal organization you may write 
me regarding your work and I will pass it on to 
others. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXLII. 


Crossing the Storm Area in Massachusetts 


Johannes 


SHALL long remember the kindness of the Summit 
road gang in getting my car out on to a hard 
road the Saturday after the hurricane and flood. 
In our part of New York State the hurricane was 

only a hard wind toward night on that fateful Sep- 
tember 21. But this wind brought with it a tropical 
deluge that fell on streams full to the brim from four 
or five days of rain, and it was just too much. Scho- 
harie County alone lost 104 bridges, of which twelve 
were in the town of Summit, where our farm is lo- 
cated, and one of these was our bridge. It is sobering 
to reflect how much more interested we were in that 
bridge than in all the others of a great flooded area. 
Summit is a hill town, the village having an altitude 
of 2,100 feet, and the roads are hill roads, and over 
these roads the farmers go daily with milk for the 
New York milk train. 

We thought about these folks as well as about 
ourselves, and were patient when nothing was done 
about our road for three days. ‘Don,’ our neighbor, 
paid me a great compliment when he said, “‘If you had 
been an average city man, you would have been fuming 
and fretting every minute about not getting out.” 
It certainly was true that neither the Madame nor I 
did much fretting about the situation. We knew 
what the town and county officials were up against. 


When the road gang came down on Saturday 
morning after the storm, they left roads where they 
were imperatively needed, but the town road com- 
missioner knew that it was important for me to be in 
Boston on Monday, and that trains were not run- 
ning. Still, when he looked at our hill, just one series 
of deep gullies and potholes, he shook his head and 
said, “‘I don’t see how we can get this road fixed today, 
so you can travel over it.’’ I said, “My brother was 
coming up late today to see if we could possibly get 
our car up over the big meadow.” He jumped at the 
suggestion immediately and said, ‘‘We have the whole 
gang here to help.’”’ Calling a couple of good men, he 
came down over the fields with me and to the wagon- 
house. We looked for chains, but I discovered that 
I did not own any. The last set had gone off with the 
car “turned in.”’ I asked him to do the driving. There 
is a farm road up to the big meadow, and he backed 
the car to get a good start. Then with a rush he made 
the first steep rise to the “‘water breaker.”’ With a 
little pushing he went on, turned into the meadow, 
and with help here and there he was out to the open- 
ing from the field into the road in a jiffy. Here one 
of his trucks was dumping large cobblestones into one 
of the worst holes, and had it about filled. Slowly he 
inched the car over the worst places and at last was 
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on the road, to which they had made rough emergency 
repairs to enable them to get down from Summit. 
Now it was only a question of wisely navigating the 
car so as not to slide off into the cavernous ditches. 
He drove to Joseph’s View and then I took the wheel, 
while he went back to move his gang. “If you get in 
trouble,” he said, “‘stay where you land and we shall 
be right behind you.” I never saw them again that 
day. I climbed steadily for a mile, and then I was out 
on to the macadam road between Summit and Rich- 
mondville. It had been rough going but passable. 
An eight-mile run, and lo, I was back at the farm on 
the other side of the creek. I could be off at any 
time. 

When we started from the farm on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 25, we had no idea that people would flock 
toward the destroyed areas in Massachusetts in such 
numbers that National Guard lines had to be estab- 
lished to turn them back. But as we got within fifty 
miles of Boston we were glad for this wise precaution. 
Our road was fairly clear, but the long line of cars 
wanting to go in the opposite direction was rather for- 
midable. 

I started Sunday instead of Monday, to make 
sure that I would be in the office Monday and able to 
start late that day for New Haven to attend the 
funeral of a dear friend. 

We had to load the car little by little, taking an 
armful, walking to the creek, climbing on to the 
wrecked bridge, grabbing the basswood branch that 
overhung the creek, steadying ourselves down the 
sloping timbers to our two-plank bridge, and so over. 
We had to make many trips in the dim morning light, 
but at last were on our way. A tree that had come 
down across the road had struck another tree, and 
left room for us to go under. 

We warmed ourselves by the kitchen fire in 
Cobleskill, waiting for the Summit special, as we called 
my brother’s car, which had gone up to get the as- 
sistant editor and her sister, who had to be brought 
out “the long way around.”’ 

We started from Cobleskill at last at 7.15 a. m. 
standard time, and headed for Albany and Pittsfield. 
At Pittsfield I was referred to the State Police Bar- 
racks at Dalton for instructions. Here a competent 
officer gave me a route which we followed, except for 
one cut-off that we were able to make on local in- 
formation at Amherst, and this saved twenty miles. 

We went to Dalton and Hinsdale and so to 
Worthington. From Pittsfield on we began to see 
trees down here and there. We did not stick to any 
one of the established routes between Albany and 
Boston, but used parts of routes, and then roads 
farther back in the hills. Reaching Williamsburg 
from the mountain road through Worthington, we 
were able to go directly to Northampton and then 
across the Connecticut to Hadley and Ambherst. 
Along this route almost every street and dooryard 
showed effects of the hurricane. While my eyes 
were rather steadily on the road, I could see lines of 
uprooted elms and other trees, and buildings that 
they had struck in falling. Some of the effects were 
fantastic. This tree had taken up chunks of the side- 
walk, that one had brought a great ball of earth. 
Some seemed set deep and others in shallow places, 


This one had crushed a piazza, that one was held by 
the roof of a house, and still another one had almost 
completely wrecked a building. Telegraph poles and 
wires were all about. Men had been at work three 
days and they had done remarkable things in sawing 
through huge tree trunks or limbs, and clearing the 
road, or in re-establishing telephone and light wires. 
The assistant editor, who once worked in this section, 
was commenting on Mount Holyoke on one side of 
the Connecticut and Mount Tom on the other side, 
both to the right of us as we turned east to cross 
the river to Had'ey, whose great broad green was 
completely covered with fallen trees. 

The swollen Connecticut had so endangered the 
lives of the people of Hadley that all of them had 
been evacuated to Amherst, but since Thursday the 
river had been slowly going down. 

Alongside the bridge over which we crossed the 
Connecticut stood a new bridge, and the space be- 
tween the two was so jammed with debris that it 
seemed like another bridge. 

I was tired by this time and ready for food. 
Instead of looking for a beauty spot I pulled in at a 
small filling station where there was roomy parking, 
and we sat in the ear or on the running board to eat 
our sandwiches and to drink our hot coffee. 

I was glad we stopped, because the boy in the 
garage said that it was not necessary to go to Belcher- 
town to get the broad road running north to Athol, 
but that we could save two long sides of a triangle by 
cutting across eight miles to Pelham. This suited 
us exactly, and we quickly reached one of the great 
roads of Massachusetts, and one of the most scenic. 
Here and there parking places have been made, com- 
manding magnificent views. 

We did not follow this road all the way to Athol, 
but left it to cut over to Petersham—a place where 
John Fiske wrote many of his histories, where Earl 
Davis, president of the Register board, is minister of 
the Unitarian church, and which has been a literary 
center for generations. The Unitarians had just held 
a convention there. Now it looked terribly devas- 
tated. 

One of the sad sights along the way was whole 
tracts of beautiful pines leveled as if by a giant mower. 

Striking also were the churches—this one with 
steeple off, another one with steeple leaning drunkenly 
backward, still another with roof battered in. 

Out at last on Route 2, the Mohawk Trail, we 
had clear sailing by Templeton and Fitchburg to 
Boston. 

To our great surprise we found that what had 
seemed to be interminable zigzagging had added 
only twelve miles to the 230 that we usually make 
from the farm. It had, however, added about two 
hours to the time. 

Every little while on this trip we said to one 
another, “Well, we have run out of the area of the 
hurricane.”” Then we would come upon worse de- 
struction than ever. It was that way the whole dis- 
tance into Boston, and when we reached the home 
of the assistant editor in Brookline, we found one 
of her beautiful trees uprooted and another stripped 
of most of its branches. 

The estimate of the Massachusetts officials that 
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this state alone lost 120,000,000 trees did not seem 
exaggerated. 

Before we started back for the farm, almost a 
week later, we heard over the radio that Route 20, 
our quickest route to Albany, had been opened. 
We went that way, but found it was not open all the 
way. At Brimfield, we turned north to Warren and 
into Palmer by that road. Every filling station 
operator, every citizen, had tales of storm and flood. 
And this route showed us more of the agencies of 
destruction by water than we had seen going over. 
After Springfield Route 20 goes up the Westfield River, 
and this stream had been higher than ever recorded. 
“Governor Ely’s home golf course,” just out of West- 
field, lay under a thick deposit of black earth. Here 
and there barriers warned us away from the right side 
of the road where the river had eaten into the bank. 
At Woronoco, the stream seemed to have cut a new 
channel over close to the Boston and Albany tracks. 
That may explain why, ten days after the storm, no 
trains as yet are operating between Albany and Bos- 
ton. It probably has been the worst experience of 
that railroad, so famous for its crack Chicago and 


St. Louis trains. At Huntington we struck a detour 
sign and turned north over the new bridge. 

We found that our route was up the river valley 
to the Worthington through which we had passed on 
our way over. There is compensation usually for all 
misadventures, and our compensation here was a 
drive up one of the most beautiful of all roads in the 
Berkshires: Nor did it delay us or add to our mileage. 
In fact, it was five miles shorter. From Pittsfield 
conditions were normal. 

There is great satisfaction in learning the roads 
well. There is greater satisfaction in getting through 
when the way is blocked. 

There is the greatest satisfaction of all in finding 
out again how resourceful and courageous, how kind 
and helpful, the average man is in times of trial and 
difficulty. 

To our great surprise, when we drove up to the 
farm at nightfall we found a temporary bridge over 
Stony Creek, finished just twenty-four hours before, 
and a rough but possible road to our own driveway. 
The Summit road gang, in our opinion, had earned a 
laurel wreath. 


“What of the Night?”” 


Leslie T. Pennington 


He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the 
night? Watchman, what of the night? The Watchman 
said, The morning cometh and also the night. 


HE morning cometh, and also the night.”” There 
is an astonishing optimism sweeping through 
the world today. There have been few weeks 

in our lifetime when we have shared so dramatically 
in world events. Men who were paralyzed with fear, 
or who scattered like beasts before the terror of a 
coming storm, had the glad sense of deliverance and 
felt the relief of resurgent hope. The people of France 
and England, who only a few days ago were indignant 
with Chamberlain and Daladier for selling Czecho- 
slovakia “down the river,’’ now hail these men for 
that same bargain as the heroes of world peace. The 
Four-Power Conference at Munich is acclaimed as the 
beginning of a new era in the history of world peace. 
From it, we are told, has come the new declaration of 
perpetual peace between England and Germany. 
From it may arise the solution of the problem of the 
Spanish Civil War, a new beginning on the problem of 
disarmament and a new era of economic prosperity 
throughout the world. 

It is amazing how men will hope when they are 
relieved from the repression of despair. In these first 
few days perhaps we should not expect men and 
women to look too far behind immediate deliverance. 
Such a flood of relief and joy may teach us anew how 
bitterly we all hate war, how fervently we all love 
peace; may even carry us beyond the superficial into 
some stirring of intelligent initiative, co-operative 
responsibility, and determined hope. 

But whether we share in this joy wholeheartedly 
and without perturbation or whether our relief is 


*A sermon preached in the First Parish Church (Unitarian), 
Cambridge, Mass., October 2. 


clouded with misgivings, we should ponder those 
words of The New York Times: 


Let no man say that too high a price has been paid 
for peace in Europe until he has searched his soul and 
found himself willing to risk in war the lives of those 
who are nearest and dearest to him. Let no man say 
that it would have been better to resist, and to fight it 
out, “now rather than later,’ unless he himself would 
have given the order that would have sent young men 
marching into the dreary hell of war. . . . No man is 
wise enough to know . . . .. But no man who is honest 
will attempt to pretend to himself that a high price has 
not been paid, ... 


“The morning cometh, and also the night.”” Neville 
Chamberlain has had his moment; one, we are told, 
that has hardly a parallel in the history of Britain. 
It is to be deeply lamented that what he calls “‘peace 
with honor’? could not be peace with justice. Ap- 
parently peace with honor is attained by making no 
sacrifice yourself, but by giving the lives and the 
property of others into the hands of a ruthless man. 
Neither in the constitution of the Munich Conference 
nor in its agreements can we find the semblance of 
justice. The best we can say for it is that it is a bad 
capitulation forced upon the world by the threats of a 
fanatical dictator whose character has been amply 
revealed to the world this week. If the timetable of 
international events put forth by Walter Lippmann 
is correct, we have no choice but to believe either that 
Neville Chamberlain by a blundering policy played 
into the hands of Adolf Hitler, or that he deliberately 
chose to do so. The editorial policy of the semi- 
official London Times and the Runciman Commission 
to Czechoslovakia both point in this direction. We 
have all admired the courageous way in which Cham- 
berlain carried his policies to their ultimate conclusion 
in direct, person-to-person encounters. with Hitler; 
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but we may have reason to wish he had been equally 
open, direct and candid with the English people. 
England’s “peace with honor’? amounts to a fascist 
coup. 

We must not forget that Adolf Hitler held the 
whip hand at Munich. He is a man who, by his own 
past record and his own avowed principles, gives his 
pledged word with the understanding that he shall 
break it when it is convenient to do so. His fanatical 
claims of Czechoslovakia’s persecution of the Sudetens 
are denied by Lord Runciman’s report in the recently 
published White Papers. Having horrified the world 
with his treatment of minorities, now in the name of 
justice he champions the rights of other minorities. 
No one knows how many honest, virtuous and God- 
fearing Germans long to be free from his control; by 
his ruthless suppression of liberty and his sham elec- 
tions he makes it impossible to know. And now there 
are to be delivered into his hands over three million 
Sudetens. God pity the minorities which do not 
escape from the Sudetenland into Czechoslovakia. 
Not only this. By this coup he has been given un- 
disputed military supremacy in Central Europe. 

With Hitler was associated his “friend of the 
heart”’ Benito Mussolini. This is the man who 
shocked the world with his ruthless invasion of 
Ethiopia and contributed so greatly to the paralysis 
of the League of Nations. He was suspected in re- 
liable quarters of secretly fostering submarine piracy 
on the Mediterranean sea. His policy in the Spanish 
Civil War has been “rotten with hypocrisy.” He is 
now hailed by his people as the savior of world peace! 

For Hitler and Mussolini in their service of fas- 
cism this is the supreme diplomatic triumph of their 
careers. They not only took what they wanted, but 
they took it with the diplomatic, we cannot say the 
moral, sanction of England and France. 

There were several notable omissions in this 
settlement. The fifth great military power of Europe 
was deliberately ignored. Of Soviet Russia William 
Ernest Hocking has said, ““The ‘shocking manners,’ 
or, in other words, the awkward frankness, of Soviet 
diplomacy may yet force some of the decencies of 
liberalism into the venal currents of international 
bickering.” Let us hope that it does so before Russia 
is corrupted by the examples of England and France. 

Czechoslovakia was given no chance to present 
her case. There was no pretense of an impartial or 
just tribunal. There was no pretense of consulting ex- 
perts. The World Court of International Justice and 
the League of Nations, designed to protect the rights 
of small nations and possessing in its secretariat the 
technical skill and the practical experience to serve in 
just such emergencies as this, were deliberately ig- 
nored. In a tense situation of which we know, from 
her conduct in the past, Germany will take every ad- 
vantage, there is no adequate provision for time or 
neutral technical skill in plebiscites and evacuation. 
The Czechs are given less consideration than was 
given to the Germans in the evacuation of territory 
following the World War. 

“Watchman, what of the night? The morning 
cometh, and also the night.”” The only hope for us is 
to develop men who can see beyond the morning— 
what seems to us now a very false morning; but who 


can see beyond the night also. ‘For we must see be- 
yond the night. 

One way of getting at this question is to ask our- 
selves sincerely where God, or where anything like 
faith in God, fits into this picture. At first sight God 
does not seem to fit into it anywhere. Certainly 
he is not in such a peace wrought without justice, 
created by the thrust and the balance of ruthless mili- 
tary power. This has not been a choice between good 
and evil, it has been a choice between evil and evil. 
And this forced choice between evil and evil is not an 
accident, nor can we ascribe the blame for it to the 
nature of God except in so far as God has set for us 
the conditions upon which we can have life. If we 
violate these conditions or betray them, we are con- 
fronted sooner or later with these tragic dilemmas. 

This tragic dilemma has a definite historical root. 
It runs directly back to the failure of post-war leader- 
ship. Why did Hitler rise to power? Because in the 
German crisis precipitated by the Treaty of Versailles 
Bruening was denied the co-operation and support of 
English, French and American statesmen who could 
have assured the success of his policies of reason. 
When we fail to support men of vision, reason and 
justice, we make way for demagogues and for that 
pressure which drives men mad. God is known to us 
through vision, initiative, reason and justice. When 
we fail them, God will no longer dwell with us. This 
was true at the time of the making of the Treaty of 
Versailles; it was true at the time of the failure of 
leadership which led to the World War; it is equally 
true in these days of a peace which is no peace. 

Throughout these tempestuous days of crisis 
there have been signs that religious faith is not dead. 
By this I do not mean the broadcast of the Pope or 
the many private and public prayers which have 
arisen on behalf of peace, commendable as these are. 
We have a very wholesome distrust of prayer divorced 
from initiative, character, courage and resolution in 
action. It is useless to beg God for that which we 
have not the initiative, the resolution and the stamina 
to accomplish with his aid. 

We must look beyond prayer for the evidences 
that religious faith is not dead. First, there is the 
overwhelming revulsion of people throughout the 
world both to injustice and to war. It may be that 
the threat of war is becoming so terrible that the very 
multiplication of armaments will be its undoing. 
Particularly significant were the reports of anti-war 
demonstrations in Germany and the rumor that the 
King of Italy would abdicate rather than mobilize. 
But great as is our revulsion against war, equally 
great is our revulsion against the injustices done the 
Czechs. I think we shall see more of this. It will be 
surprising if the English and French peoples do not 
rise and repudiate the policies which have betrayed 
them into the hands of Hitler. 

Second, there is the clear object lesson given 
during the week of the values of free dissemination 
of news in times of crisis under the liberties of democ- 
racy. I do not see how any civilized man could have 
failed to see the tragic contrast between that which 
came from Germany and that which came from the 
nations under democracy. As it has been said, one was 
the voice of reason, one the voice of unreason. The 
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words of Lincoln still stand: “You can fool all the 
people part of the time and part of the people all the 
time; but you cannot fool all the people all the time.”’ 
There must be innumerable people throughout the 
world who emerge from this week with a new resolu- 
tion to rededicate themselves solemnly to the preser- 
vation and the development of the institutions and 
the spirit of democracy. 

Third, our revulsion to the injustices of this 
settlement must ultimately be seen as a revulsion to 
that which is inherent in any restitution of the old 
balance of power. There is but one alternative to this: 
an international order based upon law, resting upon 
international institutions, and maintained by inter- 
national sanctions. We see ever more clearly, how- 
ever great the present eclipse, however great the ob- 
stacles, however long the delay, that the World Court 
of International Justice and the League of Nations, 
dissociated from the Treaty of Versailles, are the in- 
dispensable requisites to an enduring peace. Out of 
the tragic experiences of this week there has grown in 
many a soul a clearer vision, a surer grasp, of what 
must be done, a greater intensity of dynamic will. 

Fourth, the heroic example of Czechoslovakia 
should be celebrated in every civilized community 
throughout the world. We recall again those words of 
General Syrovy to his people: 


We have recognized that in the choice between the 
reduction of our frontiers and the death of our nation, 
it is our sacred duty to preserve the life of our people 
in order to emerge unweakened from this terrible period 
that our nation may arise again, as it has done so often 
in the past. ... To yield to four great powers and 
enormous military superiority is not dishonorable. . 
We call on our nation and people to overcome their bit- 
terness, disillusionment and pain, and help secure a 
future within our new frontiers. . 


Certainly the conduct of Czechoslovakia in the hour 


Hurricane 


HE interesting letters which follow will seem 
commonplace to the large number of our New 
England readers who went through similar 

experiences, many of them suffering severe losses. 
But they will help those in other parts of the country 
to understand what happened to New England on 
that unforgettable September 21. 

The following is taken from a letter written to his 
mother by the Rey. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, 
Conn., dated September 30: 


Last Wednesday, we were making up for a good flood in 
Norwich, with dams bursting, and high water coming down from 
the north. They expected the crest of the flood at midnight, and 
preparations were made to cope with that, so we were not caught 
completely unawares. . . . There were no hurricane warnings 
on the broadcast band of the radio, although I understand that 
the Coast Guard short-wave station had issued them for our 
area. At 3.05, the New London station, which I was listening to, 
went off the air suddenly—their tower was blown down. In 
Norwich at that time the wind was blowing a gale, but no stronger 
than I have seen it before, or so I thought. At 3.15, a tremen- 
dous gust blew down the large tree in front of our house. It 
struck the house and glanced off, landing across the front yard, 


of her betrayal should renew our faith in man, in 
democracy, in reason and in the spirit of the indwelling 
God. 

There are three things which may bear promise, 
mixture of good and ill though they are; and it may 
be well for us to watch them, however great our mis- 
givings. One is the establishment of the precedent of 
changing boundaries without war, however unjust, 
however badly managed, this particular situation may 
have been. No system of international order can 
hope to freeze forever the existing national boundaries 
of the world. We need to learn in our painful and 
slowly growing experience what to do and what not. 
to do. 

The second is what Frederick Libby has advo- 
cated so eloquently: the relief of tension on Germany 
as the essential requisite to conciliation. It may be 
that the iniquity of the Treaty of Versailles could not 
be undone without the production of a counter in- 
justice. Surely that tension has now been undone. 
Whether we like the course it has taken or not, we 
have no choice but to see how it works. 

The third is a point made in an engaging postwar 
article, ‘Where Are All the Wi!d Men of Yesterday?” 
After an analysis of the careers of several postwar 
“wild men” the answer was given, “They have risen 
to positions of responsibility and become tame.”’ 
Only time will tell whether Hitler’s triumph will 
tame him. Often during these days we have thought 
of that excess, that arrogance which in Greek tragedy 
lies at the root of the self-destruction of the hero. 
But Fate does not yield her secrets until the fullness 
of time. 

The morning cometh, and also the night. Mean- 
while, there must be those who see beyond the morn- 
ing, who see also beyond the night; and who, under 
God, steel themselves and one another for the work 
which must be done. 


and Flood 


taking with it the power and telephone wires. ... At about 
3.80 the power went off all over town. The storm had started in 
earnest, and continued for more than four hours, unabated. 
Most of the trees in the cemetery behind our house were blown 
down, and practically every house in the city lost chimney, 
shingles, windows, roof or something. Five windows were 
blown out in the two apartments at our house. The roof of the 
Broadway School, across the street from our church, was blown 
off, and sailed through the air, the biggest piece crashing on 
a house two doors above the street from the church. We still 
have a small piece of it on the roof of the church, but our build- 
ing suffered only minor damage, and the stained glass windows 
escaped. 

At midnight, the tidal wave which swept the Sound shore 
had come up the Thames River, and met the crest of the flood 
from the north at Norwich. The water rose so that it was more 
than nine feet deep in Franklin Square, flooding every building 
in that area. By that time, however, the hurricane had subsided, 
leaving several downtown buildings without roofs or upper floors. 

The next morning, the scene was one of the most awful 
desolation—hardly a tree standing, whole roofs and great pieces. 
of tin lying in the streets. Muck and filth everywhere. Trees 
blocking streets all over town. Scarcely a plate-glass window 
left downtown, stock from store windows cluttering up the streets 
and sidewalks where it had floated out. 
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Martial law was immediately declared, and the National 
Guard, which had been called out Wednesday noon to cope with 
the flood, took charge of everything. The only communication 
with the outside world for the first fifty-six hours was by amateur 
short-wave radio. Passes were required from everyone entering 
the downtown area. We had no power anywhere. The gas 
plant was flooded out and the gas-holder only two-thirds full, 
with momentary danger of the supply failing. (It did not fail— 
got into production again one hour before the holder was empty!) 
The water supply was suspected. 

Thursday the newspaper got out a single sheet, printed on 
one side, set by hand, and printed on a hand-press. After that, 
limited editions were printed on the presses of the New London 
Day, which had rigged up a temporary power plant. Trucks 
drove out across the fields to get to New London. 

The folks at home being all right, although living under 
handicaps, I went out to find something to do to help. For- 
tunately, the Methodist church had been set up for a church 
supper on Wednesday night. They turned the church into a 
feeding station, open twenty-four hours a day, feeding workers 
and refugees. Thursday morning the Red Cross took it over 
and arranged to supply food. They were in continuous opera- 
tion eight days. I went to work there, helping with everything 
I could, running errands, washing dishes, taking tickets (supplied 
by Red Cross to workers and refugees entitled to eat there), 
loading and unloading food trucks. 

On Friday I overheard a conversation between two Red Cross 
workers who were discussing possible places to use for dormitories 
for refugees and workers. I immediately offered the church, and 
was taken up on it. From then until Tuesday morning I worked 
at the church, organizing things, going home only for a few 
minutes at a time. When the dormitory was closed on Tuesday 
I went to work in the Red Cross food warehouse in the Elks Club, 
in charge of a group of N. Y. A. boys who were bagging beans, 
rice, etc., and salvaging and sterilizing condemned can goods from 
the stores to be used in the relief work. 

To make things more interesting at the hospital, nine babies 
were born on Wednesday, three of them after the power went off. 
Dr. Higgins had a Caesarean at the height of the storm. As 
soon as he had taken the last stitch, the power went off. 

It is a miracle that more people were not killed. Pieces of 
buildings weighing several hundred pounds were carried through 
the air like feathers, and the air was full of things for four hours, 
with many people on the streets. 

The work of relief and rehabilitation is now being taken over 
for the most part by the Red Cross and various Federal agencies, 
using paid workers. They have done a marvelous job of cleaning 
up the city, eliminating the fire hazard, and opening up the 
streets. We now have power in some sections (the church has 
but our house hasn’t). Telephones are still out of commission 
both at home and at the church. 

Today, martial law has been relaxed in all but a small area, 
buses are running on all but two lines in and out of the city, tele- 
phone toll lines and telegraph circuits are nearly normal, and 
power circuits are being extended rapidly within the city. The 
church will resume its normal program Sunday. 

My reaction to the whole thing is that it has been very re- 
yealing. Many people whom I held in high regard have been of 
no help in the relief work, and have been more interested in 
capitalizing on the disaster and protecting their own interests 
than they have in rehabilitating the city and relieving suffering. 
Our church and the Methodist were the only ones which were 
used in the relief work. . . . On the other hand, many people 
whom I formerly did not hold in very high esteem have been the 
wheel-horses of the whole rehabilitation enterprise, and have 
spared neither time, nor energy, nor money. Many high- 
salaried men and individuals of prominence in the community 
have done the most menial tasks in the interest of the common 
good. If it had not been for them, we should not have fared 
so well. Many organizations have been more than generous. 
The Elks Club, a very wealthy organization, turned over their 
beautifully furnished and appointed clubhouse to the Red Cross 


to be used by them indefinitely for whatever purposes they see 
fit. 

As I read this over, I find I have painted a poor picture of 
the situation. It is fairly accurate as far as it goes, but a book 
could be written about all the incidents I have seen and heard of. 
In fact, the whole story of individual heroism will never be told 
by any one person. As long as it had to happen I am glad-I 
could be here. It has given me an even better appreciation of 
human values than I had before. In other words, it was quite 
an experience, and still is. 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews wrote to the editor from 
his summer home in Warner, N. H., as follows: 


Flood damage in Warner was not so great as in 1936, ap- 
parently. At no time was the Lower Warner cement bridge out 
of commission entirely, though its abutments were threatened 
by the river and heavy streams of water came down from the 
southern hills to wash the slope down to the bridge. Other 
washouts around here were being quickly repaired when the 
wind-storm struck. The Contoocook valley from Penacook to 
Peterboro caught the worst of the flood, dams and reservoirs 
bursting, bridges swept away (four women went down with one 
of them), water all over the roads, and over some of the bridges 
that stood even when inundated. The Contoocook River at Con- 
toocook so flooded the bridge and streets of the village that 
communications with Concord and the south were cut off for 
several days. The bridge at Henniker went out. 

The wind-storm was what did the big damage and added to 
that caused by the flood. The loss of trees is simply frightful. 
In Concord it is estimated that the damage will take fifty years 
to repair. Warner was hard hit. All kinds of trees suffered, but 
with little damage to houses. Every poplar tree in town has 
gone. Next door a gigantic elm fell in front of a little house. 
If it had fallen northward rather than westward, the house would 
have been fit only for kindlingwood. The road that goes back 
of us up Burnt Hill has approximately twenty big trees down 
across it. It had already been scoured by washouts and one 
culvert at least smashed in. Devastation reigns on top of the 
hill. One house had twenty window-panes blown in. One barn 
at least is ruined. Other buildings flattened. In general, how- 
ever, dwelling houses stood up well. 

Our big maple went down at the height of the storm, just 
grazing the roof of our front porch and smashing into the un- 
roofed portion. A lovely smash, but on just the section that we 
were to rebuild next spring. The tree’s roots raised the floor of 
the front porch and pulled the top out slightly. The damage 
done was quickly attended to, and at present the porch is back 
on an even keel, the boards underneath in front being replaced. 
The west side will remain until next year. 

My next-door neighbor wants the tree for the wood, and he 
will cut it up piecemeal. A day’s work (a bit less) for two men 
on Friday cleared out the roots from the underpinning of the 
porch, covered and uncovered sections both. 

The force of the wind was such that many shingles on the 
south side (front) of the house were torn apart from the house. 
At this moment (Saturday 9.30 a. m.) my carpenter is putting 
in new shingles which he got at Bradford (none left in Warner). 
So the main house will be safe from rain very soon. The three 
days of good weather since the storm are helping a lot to keep 
down the damage. 

One window (long hall, upstairs) was blown in, but I nailed a 
big board in place. Some shingles blew off the barn, but not 
enough to hurt. 

Electricity went off about five p. m. on Wednesday, tele- 
phone about the same time. Mail service, none on Thursday, 
a few papers on Friday (including the Concord Monitor printed 
at Manchester and rushed around to us by circuitous ways yes- 
terday). A few Boston papers also, all out of date. No first 
class mail Tuesday to Saturday. 

Those like ourselves who depend upon electricity for heat, 
light, refrigeration, cooking, water supply, were most affected. 
We do have a wood stove and plenty of waste wood now. 


George E. Huntley 
First President 


Susan M. Andrews 


Present Executive Director 


Harriet G. Yates 
Field Worker 


cAs Remembered by George E. 
Huntley and Other Pioneers 


HE situation was critical and the need was tragic. 
During the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury Universalist Sunday schools had declined 

rapidly in number, in size, in influence and in inter- 
denominational respectability. There were devoted 
officers and there were conscientious teachers, but 
every year the Universalist Register showed fewer and 
smaller schools, while, far more humiliating, the 
International Sunday School Association in issuing 
its estimates of efficiency placed our schools below 
those of almost any other denomination. Something 
had to be done. 

Something was done in various parts of the 
country, where state associations did vigorous and 
effective work. The Massachusetts association was 
the largest and strongest, and had the advantage of 
having its officers living so near each other that fre- 
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quent meetings were possible; but permanent gratitude ° 
to men and women in other sections who, with prophetic 
and sacrificial spirit, did their best to save and upbuil 
schools. 

Something was done also by the General Conve 
which, alarmed by the constant losses of and in the & 
schools, appointed a Sunday School Commission to stu 
report and to act. On that commission were some of the 
workers for religious education that our denominatio: 
produced, among them the Rev. Carl F. Henry (chair 
Dr. John Coleman Adams, editor of The Helper, C. 
Barney, Esq., Miss Belle C. Davis, and the Rev. Franc 
Gibbs. This commission intended well and did well, 
was composed of people already over-burdened with ot] 


NESIS 


general Sunday School Association 


Was Organized 


UTICA, N. Y., 1913 


anley Staring,* Judge Brayton A. Field, Mrs. Lucinda W. Brown 
n, Miss Eleanor M. Friend, Miss Ada C. Buckley, Mrs. Roger F. 
saurine Freeman,* Mrs. Charles E. Bingham, Rey. Charles E. 
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ss Grace A. Rice, Mrs. Mary B. Schermer (Mary L. Ballou), Mrs. 
dyard, Mr. L. O. Scott, Rev. Melvin S. Nash,* Mr. Marshall A. 
eorge A. Gay. 


bilities, and it was not financially implemented for large 
rises. For what was accomplished under great difficulties 
mbers deserve enduring honor. 
n 1912 the members of the commission, Melvin S. Nash, 
ver of the Universalist Publishing House, and others felt 
jomething more aggressive must be undertaken. A meet- 
held in Chicago in July, about sixty attendants repre- 
ete General Convention, the Publishing House, some 
ciations, some theological schools and other interests. 
ev. Carl F. Henry presided. Mr. Nash appealed for 
and pledged the House to co-operation in any feasible 
r advance. Many ideas were brought forward, most 
n critical, only a few constructive. The feasibility of 
ing a Sunday school executive was hopefully discussed. 


A. Gertrude Earle 
Executive Director 1929-1931 


Max A. Kapp 
President G. S. S. A. 


Janet M. Stover 
Office Secretary 


Present at that meeting was Marshall A. Brown 
of New Madison, Ohio, a school teacher and the presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Association. Getting the floor, 
he moved that a national Sunday School Association 
be formed. He was a good man and he made a good 
speech, but his suggestion was received with only 
scant courtesy. Someone seconded the motion, but 
there was only one vote in its favor, that of Mr. 
Brown. He was hurt, but he was not overwhelmed. 

One feature of the Chicago gathering was a col- 
lection ‘for the good of the cause,”’ the amount raised 
being $7.63. This was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Brown for safe keeping, and a year later he reported 
that it was still untouched. This was the origin of the 
saying that the General Association was conducted 
for its first year on $7.68. As a matter of fact the 
General Association was then neither organized nor 
expected. 

The attendants left Chicago with the agreement 
that all were to continue thinking about the situation 
until the following July, when another meeting was 
to be held under the auspices of the Sunday School 
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Commission and in connection with the convention 
of the Young People’s Christian Union at Utica, 
New York. The Rev. Francis W. Gibbs was named 
as interim chairman of the movement. 

Just how constantly and deeply the Sunday 
school enthusiasts concentrated on the matter no 
historian may ever reveal. What we do know is that 
the chairman of the commission, the Rev. Carl F. 
Henry, called the meeting as commanded, and that 
a sizable company of people, from many parts of the 
country, responded. True, most of them had come 
primarily to attend the young folks’ convention, but 
they remained. The majority of those _history- 
makers were quite youthful, as a photograph now in 
the archives will show, although Y. P. C. U. ranks 
in those days contained some venerable veterans, 
including the octogenarian Aunty Brown. 

As far as is known, only two persons went to that 
Utica gathering with a conviction that a national 
association ought to be organized, those men of un- 
usual vision being Marshall A. Brown and Judge 
Brayton A. Field. 

The members of the Sunday School Commission 
were definitely and strongly against any such move- 
ment. Mr. Henry, suddenly invited to go to Europe, 
wrote to the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, the presiding 
officer, and gave him the parting injunction, “If any 
proposal to form a national organization comes up, 
kill it!’ Mr. Gibbs promptly promised the necessary 
assassination. Yet, behold how wise and good men 
change their minds when progress is honestly sought! 
Mr. Gibbs helped to write the tentative constitution 
and Mr. Henry became at Chicago the first vice-presi- 
dent of the General Association. 

There was much general discussion at the be- 
ginning of the Utica conference, but no prospect of 
any practical advance. “Just a repetition of Chicago,”’ 
was the comment sadly whispered around the church. 
Then Judge Field, of Watertown, New York, moved 
that a national association be formed. It seemed as 
though a miracle took place, as though the Holy Spirit 
descended and guided. The motion was seconded from 
all parts of the room, it was put by a presiding officer of 
radiant countenance, and it was unanimously carried. 

A committee was appointed to retire and for mu- 
late a statement of objects, its members being Judge 
Brayton A. Field of Watertown, N. Y., Prof. George 
EK. Huntley of Canton, N. Y., Charles S. Davis of 
Washington, D. C., the Rev. E. B. Barber of Dan- 
bury, Conn., the Rev. Frank O. Hokerk and Miss 
Mary L. Ballou of West Somerville, Mass. 

Their work was hasty, but was sufficient for the 
day. Then temporary officers were elected, with 
the strict understanding that they were to serve for 
only three months, and a committee to draw up a con- 
stitution was appointed. The temporary officers 
were: President, Prof. George E. Huntley; vice-presi- 
dents, the Rev. Francis W. Gibbs and Miss Mary L. 
Ballou; secretary, Miss Beatrice Trench; treasurer, 
Marshall A. Brown. The constitutional committee, 
with little understanding of what their organization 
was later to become, consisted of the Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs, the Rev. George E. Huntley and Miss 
Mary Ballou. In their work F. Ellwood Smith ren- 
dered important assistance. 


The people dispersed with the conviction that 
something important had been begun. “There is 
progress jn the air,”’ said Dr. John Coleman Adams, 
“Saint John” of the Universalist Church. 

The period of three months was named because 
it was hoped that a second meeting could be held in 
October in connection with the assembly of the Gen- 
eral Convention in Chicago. Accordingly the or- 
ganizers were busy during the next quarter year. 
A constitution was prepared, a list of thirty-three 
special hopes was written, much correspondence was 
conducted, and, more difficult than anything else, 
the privileges of addressing the Convention and of se- 
curing an hour and a half for organization were 
secured. 

That list of hopes was fearfully and wonderfully 
(as well as bravely) made. It was suggested that the 
new Association should revive dormant schools, revi- 
talize faltering schools, organize new schools, help 
prepare teachers, train officers, present plans for in- 
creasing membership, show how to secure regularity 
of attendance, interest members in social service and 
missionary giving, set up standards, develop a feeling 
of inter-school fellowship, and so on and so on. Es- 
pecially emphasized was Mr. Henry’s happy phrase, 
“secure a new valuation of the Sunday school.”’ 

The reluctance of the Convention officers to give 
hearing to the new society was not due to any indif- 
ference about religious education. The plain fact 
was that good people radically differed in regard to 
the best way to attain an object universally desired. 
Dr. Bisbee, editor of the Leader, believed that already 
we had too many organizations, and his view was 
held by several members of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention. The program committee 
finally consented to allow the temporary president to 
speak before the Convention for five minutes, and as- 
signed a brief period on Saturday afternoon for the 
business of the Sunday school society. 

So the promoters of the Association gathered in 
the old St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, in October, 1918, 
hoping that, in spite of known difficulties, they could 
proceed with their task. Dismay fell upon them, how- 
ever, when in the Convention the report of the Board 
of Trustees flatly declared against their organization. 
The following paragraph was, to say the least, dis- 
concerting: 

This Board heartily approves the purpose of the 

Sunday School Commission in proposing to organize 

a National Sunday School Association. It seems to us, 

however, that the end desired can be accomplished 

better through the efforts of the very Sunday School 

Commission. For it is the policy of this Convention to 

concentrate its varied work in the interest of unity and 

efficiency. The tendency is for our own people, having 
different interests, to break up into various organiza- 
tions, and this tendency, if unheeded, makes for weak- 
ness rather than strength. We suggest, therefore, that 
instead of creating a National Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Sunday School Commission, which is this Con- 
vention acting in the field of religious education, should 
perform the functions of the proposed Associations of 

the various states. 

When this report was read most of the organizers 
looked at each other with sadly shaking heads, as 
much as to say, “‘All is now over and we might as well 
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tear up our constitution, pack our briefcases and go 
out and see the sights of the city.” 

Not all, however, were to be easily silenced. 
Particularly strong-hearted was Judge Brayton A. 
Field, who was thoroughly convinced that only through 
a democratic organization, working ‘‘not from the 
top down but from the common people up,’ could 
success be attained. He reassured his fellow-laborers 
and he immediately began setting in motion the forces 
that might win over the Board of Trustees. It is to 
be said (“honor to whom honor is due’’) that had it 
not been for the tact and persistence of Judge Field 
the General Sunday School Association probably 
would never have been organized. 

Conflicting reports came from the various meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees, while the proponents, 
largely directed by Judge Field, continued to exert 
such influence as they could. At last, at 1.30 o’clock 
on Friday morning, word was received that the 
Trustees gave conditional consent to. have the or- 
ganization proceed. The Rev. Carl Henry went out 
and drank a glass of buttermilk, while his colleagues 
regaled themselves with ice cream soda. 

The conditions attached to the official consent 
were that the new Association must consider itself 
forever auxiliary to the General Convention, and that 
its financial affairs were always to be subject to the 
supervision of the General Convention. Though there 
is no positive statement of what happened behind 
closed doors, it is believed that the motion to give 
the conditional consent was made by Dr. Frederick W. 
Betts, of Syracuse. It may be that he suggested those 
provisions with his tongue in his cheek, for they were 
exactly in accordance with what the promoters had 
had in mind from the beginning. 

Upon the Board of Trustees was one man of 
prime ability and influence who at all times spoke in 
favor of the National Association, Joseph L. Sweet, 
of Attleboro, Mass. Deeply interested in religious 
education and thoroughly devoted to the Universalist 
Church, he was convinced from the first that an or- 


A Haven 


Dorothy 


HE Alicante Hospital for Children supported by 
the American Friends Service Committee has 
had a somewhat stormy existence lately. Its 

premises in Alicante were almost perfect, a beautifully- 
equipped private nursing home, only just completed 
before the war. Excellent equipment, however, 
counted for little when the sick children had to lie 
on mattresses on the basement floor for days on end 
because of the constant air raids. It became evident 
that the hospital must be moved to a safer spot, and 
the best premises that could be found at short notice 
were in the Hotel Mediterranean at San Juan. This 


- could only be a temporary arrangement, as the hotel 


was already used as a colony for well children, and 
the situation with shared kitchen, etc., was very un- 
comfortable. Also, the drinking water was bad, and 
all clothes had to be washed in sea water. 

After considerable searching a fairly suitable house 
was found in the mountains at Polop, about fifty 
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ganization ministering to all the schools of the denomi- 
nation could render invaluable service. Again de- 
claring for honor for those to whom honor is due, any 
historian must state that without the moral and 
financial support of Joseph L. Sweet the Association 
would not have been founded, and without his con- 
tinued helpfulness it never would have developed im- 
portant power and influence. He was not the first 
contributor of a large amount to the new treasury; 
that honor belongs to John I. Zoller, of Little Falls, 
N. Y., who soon after the Chicago convention pre- 
sented a check for a hundred dollars. But Mr. Sweet 
gave generously every year as long as he lived, at one 
time paying $500 a year toward the president’s salary. 

Heretofore the name given to the organization 
had been “The National Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church.” That was changed at the 
Saturday afternoon meeting. Objections to the 
original designation were numerous. Some repre- 
sentatives, thinking of Canada and Japan, said that 
the service was not to be national, but international. 
Others spoke strongly for “The Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the Universalist Church.’”’ Others 
still thought that the use of “Sunday School’ instead 
of “Church School” was out of date. The name 
finally accepted was suggested by the Rev. Wesley 
G. Price, then of Ohio. 

The officers elected at Chicago were as follows: 
President, Dr. George E. Huntley of New York; vice- 
presidents, the Rev. Carl F. Henry of Massachusetts, 
and Miss Beatrice Trench of Illinois; secretary, Miss 
Ada C. Buckley of New York; treasurer, Marshall A. 
Brown of Ohio. 

This was our genesis. Our exodus, bearing us 
forth to varieties and breadth of service hitherto un- 
dreamed, rapidly followed. Departments were in- 
stituted. Natural leaders in all parts of the country 
were discovered and enlisted. Resources were built 
up. It is to be hoped that when the history of our 
Church is written, it will be agreed that some perma- 
nent good was accomplished. 


in Spain 
Litten 


kilometers from Alicante. Here the hospital had 
been moved a couple of days before my arrival. The 
hospital is now settled in the summer residence of a 
rich man who has fled to a more suitable spot for rich 
men. The land is being worked by five peasants, 
but the house stood empty and really makes a sur- 
prisingly good hospital. The rooms are a bit crowded, 
but that does not matter now when the children are 
out all day, and perhaps before winter it will be pos- 
sible to return to Alicante. 

Twenty-three children were moved up _ here. 
One died the first night, another was removed by his 
parents, who came to visit him and thought he looked 
worse. Dr. Blanc is still carrying on children’s clinics 
twice a week, and it is from these that the hospital 
generally draws its patients. He sent us one very ill 
baby who died next day. Next day he took in one 
little girl living near by. Last time he came he brought 
us two new children, a little boy with scurvy who had 
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been found wandering, and no one knows who he is. 
(We have another who was found wandering in the 
trenches. I am afraid many have been lost in the 
panic-stricken crowds flying from their homes.) 
The other child is a little hunchback girl with an open 
abscess in her tummy, who has settled down very 
happily up here. This brings our total up to twenty- 
five; we could take another ten, and as our safe posi- 
tion becomes known we are likely to get more children. 
In Alicante parents were afraid to leave their chil- 
dren in the mountains. Mary Elmes, in charge of the 
hospital, is marvelous at planning meals out of our 
very meager resources. Of course, the people of the 
country are much worse off than we are, as they have 
no foreign supplies to draw on. 

I am responsible for the nursing and treatment of 
the children. There are six Spanish nurses—all 
refugees and none with any training beyond what 
they have received here. They are kind and willing, 
but very like children and need much supervision. 

Two of our toddlers were victims of the last 
raids on Alicante at the end of May. The others are 
mainly suffering from malnutrition, but fortunately 
all are convalescent now. It seems very worth while 
work to try to build up strong healthy children, for 
it is to them that the work of building the new Spain 


will fall. They are delightful children, much more 
loving and less shy than English children. 

This latest little admission, suffering from scurvy, 
is pathetically anxious for affection. Every time I 
go near him he holds out his arms and points to some 
new place where he wants to go. He always seems 
to be searching for something, and I think he must 
only recently have lost his family. As he cannot talk 
properly, most of his intercourse is by signs, but he 
can make his’ wants known all right. He doesn’t like 
staying in bed, but as he has his cot in the garden, he 
has really not much to complain of. 

Weather at present is very hot; today we have had 
a strong hot wind like sirocco, coming from the south, 
where I suppose it has swept across Africa, gathering 
heat on the way. Even now, when the sun has set 
behind the mountains and the young moon is high in 
the sky, there is little evening coolness, though it is 
refreshing to rest from the glare of the brilliant sunlight. 

Now the children are settling to rest and sleep 
free from the fear of bombs by night. Though there 
is moonlight, this mountain village is not important 
enough to be worth bombing, and for this haven of 
peace we are all profoundly thankful. This is the 
refuge that loving Friends have made possible for 
children who have lost the security of their own homes. 


Is Religious Certainty Necessary? 


Fred Gladstone Bratton 


T seems to be the fashion for erstwhile liberals to 
bemoan in a wistful manner the loss of religious 
certainty. ‘Those who analyze the present re- 

ligious situation grievously lament the passing of 
absolutism, and yearn for that sense of security which 
their intellects no longer allow them to embrace. 
They ask for some “‘basic belief’’ which will bring order 
and meaning to life. They regret that they do not 
have the ‘‘definite pattern” that their believing grand- 
fathers had, and conclude that “‘we can see the neces- 
sity of living by imperatives and we contemplate with 
some envy those generations integrated by orthodox 
patterns of thought.” 

Is this general concern for some absolute or au- 
thoritative control justified? Would the relinquishing 
of supernatural sanctions necessarily mean a loss in 
religious values? Does the intelligent man need se- 
curity theologically as he does economically? 

The scientific attitude toward life should not only 
precipitate a fresh discussion concerning the infalli- 
bilities of religion, but should raise the question as to 
whether a fixed intellectual authority is at all neces- 
sary for the religious life. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son’s remark that the world is a “kind of spiritual 
kindergarten, where millions of bewildered infants are 
trying to spell God with the wrong blocks” appears 
sadly appropriate when one surveys the successive 
shifts in the history of religious authority. We cannot 
be blamed for playing with the blocks, of course; the 
trouble comes in thinking that each combination we 
have set up is eternally fixed and unchangeable. 
Therein is the fallacy of the infallible, the futility of 
religious authority. The fact that the blocks have 
been rearranged so many times in the history of 


civilization ought to engender some doubt in our 
mind regarding the validity of any absolute prior 
authority. 

The present situation in religion is characterized 
by the feverish desire to save something. This is not 
surprising in the case of the obsecurantist, who wants 
to save everything from the past, but we find even the 
modernists publishing their books under such titles 
as “‘What is there left to believe?” and “‘What can we 
now believe?” Such an attitude implies defeat. 
The defensive game is not a winning one. Defenders 
of the faith, even of a modernistic brand, who find 
themselves being pushed back yard after yard, may 
discover some day that they have been playing on the 
wrong field, or, as the poet says, “spelling with the 
wrong blocks.” Religious or philosophical certainty 
has been spelled in a great variety of ways in different 
ages: the Torah, Jehovah, Jesus Christ the Savior, 
God the Omnipotent, the finite God, the Church, the 
Bible, the Trinity, the Christ of Faith, the Jesus of 
History, Categorical Imperatives, the Absolute Truth, 
the. Universal Spirit, the Life Force, and the Con- 
science. With so many changes in our certainties, 
it should be the student of religion rather than the 
poet who should become suspicious! 

In spite of this periodic shift in infallibilities, 
many still hold that absolutism in religion is neces- 
sary. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, completely despairing 
of the present social order, which, he says, is con- 
stitutionally and organically sick, falls back upon 
medieval absolutism. What he wants is ‘“‘the assur- 
ance of grace.’’ Rejecting liberalism, which believes in 
men’s ability to improve, he embraces that good old 
Calvinistic doctrine, the total depravity of man. 
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The defeatism of Mr. Niebuhr and other nostalgic 
liberals is the result of their failure to carry through 
the implications of the truly liberal position. They 
have not realized that modernism at best was only a 
half-way house. The new medievalists (including the 
literary group: T. 8. Eliot, Paul Elmer More, et al) 
have not the courage to go on. Terrified by the 
thought of freedom, they take refuge in the world of 
theology and blind faith. Disappointed in man’s 
failure to transform the social order, the neo-super- 
naturalists (Barth, Berdyaev, Buchman, and their 
American followers) withdraw to another world, the 
realm of divine revelation. In a period of insecurity 
men move in one of two directions: they either dis- 
cover a new self-confidence or they look to some 
authority to solve their problems and give them as- 
surance. In terms of religious philosophy this means 
that those who have been in the middle party of lib- 
eralism either press on to a humanistic position or 
revert to a supernaturalistic one. The more shaky 
the economic and political world becomes, the more 
emphatic will be the movement toward theological 
and philosophical authoritarianism. 

We propose to defend the cause of relativity in 
religion. Relativity should apply not only to physics 
but to ethics. Absolutism in the form of Mosaic law, 
papal encyclicals, biblical inspiration, or Kantian 
imperatives is simply naive in the face of the complex, 
shifting scene. Ethical standards are relative to the 
particular civilization in which one lives and to the 
particular situation in that civilization. What is good 
for the individual and for society in the long run? Is 
not that the best ethical criterion to follow? Those 
standards handed down to us from the past which fit 
and are valid must be followed, not because they are 
revealed law, absolute truth, but because they are 
found to be useful. ‘The things universally for- 
bidden,”’ says Ludwig Lewisohn, ‘‘are not wrong be- 
cause they are forbidden; they are forbidden because 
they are impossible, because they do not work for 
human beings.” 

The idea of finality presupposes a pre-existent, 
immutable truth, the “perfect reality,” toward which 
‘we grow and to which we conform. But is there any 
such reality? Is it not a purely subjective or specula- 
tive construction? Christianity, inheriting the idea 
of revelation and absolutism from its Semitic sources, 
became a religion of infallible authorities rather than 


-an experiential morality, as it had started; hence the . 


persistent tendency to hark back to a fixed, ante- 

cedent, heaven-born reality. The new scientific out- 

look proved detrimental to the infallibilities which 
_ had been worshiped in the prescientific era, but the 
metaphysicians simply shifted the blocks and spelled 
their words differently. 

“As it was in the beginning”’ has been an all too 
prominent factor in religion. The fact that fifty or a 
hundred million people believe a thing which has been 
believed for a thousand years does not make it true. 
‘The idea still persists, however, even among liberals, 
that tradition itself lends authority or sanction to 
certain forms and dogmas, although the ideas or prac- 
‘tices are manifestly untenable. Is a thing true or 
valuable just because it is old? 

The liberals are now trying to save some authority 


or sanction for religion. Again we suggest that the 
sooner religionists quit the defensive position and take 
an aggressive stand, the sooner will religion itself be- 
come socially effective. Instead of beating a retreat 
before the Lippmanns of each generation, religious 
philosophers should accept the inevitable breakdown 
of formal belief and get started on their true mission— 
moral and social improvement. If a moralized re- 
ligion is not useful for the masses, then there must 
be two religions: one for the intelligent and one for 
the unintelligent. Dean Inge implied as much when 
he said: “A religion succeeds not because it is true 
but because it suits its worshiper.”’ 

If the only justification for religious authority is 
the validation of the moral life, and we assume that 
it is, its usefulness can seriously be questioned. It is 
here that religion can profit by the scientific method 
in rejecting superimposed, traditional authorities and 
regarding all standards as instrumental and subject 
to change rather than as ends in themselves and final. 
The basis of certainty should be pragmatic and ex- 
periential. The fallacy of traditional authority is that 
it is purely a dogmatic assumption divorced from 
action. The authority for the good life should be 
qualitative rather than quantitative; it should consist 
of verifiable values rather than metaphysical beliefs. 
This, we take it, is what Professor Dewey means by 
his term “‘actability.”” If one objects to this as mere 
expressionism, coldly intellectual, he is reminded that 
it is nothing more or less than the acid test of Jesus— 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ Whatever 
moral judgments we hold as valid must come from 
lives under fire. Then and then only can moral stand- 
ards command the loyalty of intelligent people. 

Another weakness of infallibility is that it makes 
us look backward instead of forward, back to some 
deified person or to some supernatural revelation. 
With human values as the norm, the moral person is 
not committed to any antecedent theory of the uni- 
verse—which is likely to be overthrown—but faces 
the more exacting demands of the present. He is not 
defending the faith; he is trying it out. The tradi- 
tional theory that the problems of the ever changing 
present life can be settled automatically by reference 
to a fixed and ancient authoritative belief is a viola- 
tion of the scientific method in religion. Such a com- 
mitment results in nothing short of complete mental 
paralysis. 

If we must have authority in religion, let it be 
that of human experience. The religion of the spirit 
has within its own self authority for the moral life. 
The achievement of human values, the consciousness 
of improving self and society—that should be sufficient 
sanction. It is independent of, and compatible with, 
scientific truth because it is not tied up to the biological, 
historical, or astronomical world, as the traditional 
authorities have been. The ultimate test of value 
is its own witness within. 

These words may seem shaky to those souls who 
need props, who must touch and see. ‘They are 
strenuous words, words that demand intelligence and 
moral courage, for they tolerate religion only on the 
basis of results. ° We are not looking for exactitude 
and finality. We are content to say with regard to 
some things in the universe: “‘We do not know.” 
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Agnosticism is a word that does not deserve the op- 
probrium it invariably receives. Reverent or sym- 
pathetic agnosticism, in fact, is the only honest atti- 
tude an adult mind can hold on some things in this 
life. Such a mental outlook may not bring rest and 
peace, but it never brings stagnancy. And it is not 
incompatible with living the good life, which after all 
is the one thing needful. Many young people today 
are questioning external authority in religion. But 
they have not thereby discarded religion. They want 
their religion to stand on its own feet unaided by 
miracles. They welcome a religion whose imperatives 
are moral integrity and social amelioration. The re- 
ligion which they inherited, at least in its organized 
form, was to a great extent ineffective because it was 
just something to believe, things to observe at stated 
seasons, something divorced from moral action. 

As over against this faith in man’s ability to 
better himself, the faith that Amos and Jesus had, 
we often hear prominent leaders in the theological 
world say that we, as men, can do nothing. It is up 
to God to save the world in this crisis. This can be 
labeled American Barthianism. If the world im- 
proves, it will be because self-reliant men and women 
improve it. That is religious humanism. 

If divinity of character is measured in terms of 
moral achievement, then religious authority is found 
in moral values, which are ends in themselves, whether 
there is a future life or not. Civilization itself de- 
pends upon one thing: moral integrity. That is 
authority enough. World peace, economic equity, 
social justice, and personal character are prerequisites 
of progress. They are to be achieved not for the glory 
of God but for the survival and improvement of 


man. 
* * * 


METHOD OF CHURCH WORK 
Charles C. Conner 


OMETHING was said in a late article about the minister 
working with the whole heart to win the whole heart of 
people. The motive of heart in an individual instance sought a 
method of work through the medium of a FAMILY REGISTER, 
capitalized here as it was at the head of a blank form. This was 
on a sheet of paper of convenient size in number to accommodate 
the parish with many in excess of present demand for the future. 
The name of the church was a part of the heading, and below 
were ruled columns, two at beginning rather wide, say one and 
a half inches each, one for Family Name and Residence, enclosed 
in oblong space, with ample space below having the one family 
name for notation of any removals from place to place in the town 
that the pastor might easily keep track of the location of his 
people; another for Christian Name, likewise enclosed, to be 
followed as indicated; still another a bit wider at the end for 
Remark, in which family relations, date of birth, at least the year, 
of children, etc., may be noted; between these would be narrow 
columns all ranged under the words, member of, in small capitals, 
enclosed in very narrow oblong space, as of parish, church, 
Sunday school, and other auxiliary organizations, membership 
to be indicated by a small cross. 

Filled out, it makes a kind of pastoral organization compre- 
hending the whole parish. The forming of it, in the first place, 
causes a parish to introduce itself to the newly settled pastor. 
The sheets representing families are arranged or inserted alpha- 
betically and placed in one or more portfolio envelopes. Here 
the pastor has a sign of the actualities and the possibilities, 
these in negative aspect, of the parish. The absence of crosses in 
the membership columns suggests what is to be done in the in- 


crease of members, and, left to a successor in the pastorate, what 
he is to do along the same way. 

In my first parish in the East, my predecessor, a young man 
from Tufts, had done thorough work in his seven years’ pas- 
torate, especially with the youth, taking into the membership of 
the church all that were old enough to join. His suecessor had 
to wait a few years for others to grow up. But the absence of 
crosses in the line of names of adults in the church column showed 
an opportunity which was taken advantage of, and early in the 
second year, in a parish that was not large, a good-sized group of 
adults in middlé life and latter were received into church mem- 
bership, and young people later. 

The work in a parish that was large was made to inelude 
about 340 families counting more than a thousand individuals, 
with many children. With the family register before him the 
pastor, in the quiet of his study, could familiarize himself with 
the names of the children, and in calling he could speak to them 
by name as he saw them in their comparative years and sizes. 
He could approach the mature and elderly in reference to mem- 
bership in the church, and recalls two elderly ladies together who 
felt complimented, saying they “had never before been asked to 
join,” and they signed the cards presented to them promptly. 
Here was opportunity for receiving seventy-three members into: 
the church from 1905 to 1908, besides christening eighty-six 
children. 

Appointed as acting pastor by the Massachusetts superin— 
tendent in a kind of emergency case at the time, the pastorate was 
begun in March, 1909, too near Easter to prepare for any in— 
gathering of members, the chief season in our church for this; 
no family register had been formed and there was little or no. 
acquaintance with the field. At the beginning of another year, 
having observed the absence of crosses under church in the line 
of many Christian names, it was announced from the pulpit that. 
there ought to be at least twenty persons to join church in the 
coming Easter time. It was greeted after that service with 
smiles and laughter, laughter in the finest of spirit, some saying 
that since the organizing of the church not more than one member 
had been received at a time, and in some years not one. On 
Holy Thursday evening preceding the Easter of 1910, sixteen 
united with the church, and on the last Holy Thursday evening, 
with fruitful years between, it was a privilege in the presence of 
a usual-sized Sunday morning congregation to observe the cere- 
mony of reception of twenty-four, which included every young 
man in the parish not already a member. 

A question: If every minister in the history of our beloved 
Church, working with the whole heart, individually and co- 
operatively, had pursued the method herein outlined and illus- 
trated, or something similar, what would be the fortune of the 
denomination today? 


* * * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


LEAR skies and summer-like weather favored those who met 

for the ninety-first annual session of the Indiana Conven- 

tion on September 25, 1988. Central Universalist Church, 

Indianapolis, which has been closed over a year, was opened for 
the occasion. 

Our faithful president, Theodore F. Schlaegel, greeted us 
with words of cheer and inspiration in his annual address. 

Then followed announcements and appointment of com- 
mittees. 

At three p. m. a worship service was held, with the Rey. 
Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie reading the scripture and offering 
prayer. 

The Rey. Carl Olson of Cincinnati brought greetings from. 
the Ohio State Convention and delivered a very inspiring sermon. 

A brief session of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association was held, with Mrs. Bernice Hoover of Richmond 
presiding. .- 

Mrs. Mabel Esten of Central Church then gave echoes of” 
the Mid-West Institute. 


—E————— 
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Sunday evening Mr. McDavitt preached the occasional 
sermon. Mr. McDavitt also conducted the communion service, 
assisted by Mr. Schlaegel and Oscar Vogt. The offering for the 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to $32.05. 

The time on Monday was divided between the Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s Missionary Association and 
the State Convention. Representatives from five of the six 
ehurch schools were present, and all reports were encouraging. 

A recommendation to continue to hold State Rallies was 
adopted and the first one will be held at Pleasant Valley this fall. 
Recommendations to support Mid-West Institute by contributing 
to expenses of a representative from each school and to encourage 
use of literature in our schools as recommended by Headquarters 
were also adopted. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Association reported 
all obligations had been met for’ the first time in several years. 

Reports to the State Convention showed one church main- 
taining full time services, four with part-time services, six active 
church schools, two Mission Circles, several Ladies’ Aid Societies, 
one Young Women’s Guild, and one Men’s Brotherhood. 

All officers were present all or part of the time, and twenty- 
seven delegates. 

Recommendations were adopted as follows: that the State 
Convention continue its efforts to keep alive the churches of 
Galveston Circuit; that the State Board be authorized to give 
every assistance possible, including financial support, toward 
settling a pastor in Central Church, Indianapolis; that our state 
and national friends be instructed to exercise greater care when 
recommending ministers for our pulpits—and that ministers 
with negative or destructive views be denied the pulpits of our 
conservative churches; that the churches take a more active 
stand against the growing evils of gambling and the use of in- 
toxicants; that our churches take an active part in all attempts 
to control the spread of social diseases; that the president of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Association and of the Sunday 
School Convention be invited to have a voice in meetings of the 
State Board; that the State Convention continue both moral 
and financial support to the Mid-West Institute; that the Con- 
vention co-operate with the General Convention plans to regu- 
late all State Convention dates. 

Resolutions approved the attitude of the President of the 
United States in his stand for peace; and expressed gratitude to 
all who had contributed to the Convention program, and to the 
entertaining church. 

An invitation to convene in Muncie in 1939 was accepted. 

Officers elected: President, Theodore F. Schlaegel, 3818 
Rookwood Ave., Indianapolis; vice-president, Arthur Morris, 
Syracuse; secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 1943 Broadway, 
Indianapolis; treasurer, Glenn Bolander, Oaklandon; trustee, 
the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 


1” * * 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 


Let no man say that too high a price has been paid for peace 
in Europe until he has searched his soul and found himself willing 
to risk in war the lives of those who are nearest and dearest to 
him. Let no man say that it would have been better to resist, and 
to fight it out, ‘now rather than later,” unless he himself would 
have given the order that would have sent young men marching 
into the dreary hell of war. Let no man say that the statesmen 
of Britain and France were out-traded in the bargain they have 
struck, until he has attempted to add the total of the price they 
might have had to pay for any other settlement than the one 
which they have taken—the price in death and destruction 
spread across the face of Europe; in whole cities laid waste by 
high explosives and seared with poison gas; in broken and mangled 
bodies of women and their children; in the unleashing of passion 
and hatred; in the tremendous strain which modern war imposes 
on the resources of all nations, victors as well as vanquished; 
in the risks it holds for the kind of civilization we enjoy; perhaps 
in the complete collapse of that civilization over a large part of 
Europe. 


No man is wise enough to know whether too high a price 
has been paid for peace. But no man who is honest will attempt 
to pretend to himself that a high price has not been paid. Itisa 
price which includes permission for Hitler to march into Czecho- 
slovakia precisely on the day he said that he would march. It 
is a price which cedes land and resources solely under the plain 
threat that force would be used if this cession were not made. 
It is a price which may therefore put a premium on the use of 
similar threats of force in future. It is a price which sacrifices 
the interests of a small, forsaken nation to the interests of its 
larger neighbors. It is a price which enormously increases the 
resources of the most aggressive and dangerous Power in Europe. 
It is a price which enables a dictator who would willingly destroy 
the last vestige of democracy in Europe to claim, with justice, 
that he has scored over the democracies of Europe the greatest: 
diplomatic triumph of modern times; that he has accomplished 
by a. mere ultimatum what Bismarck failed to achieve with 
armies. It is a price which reveals the breakdown of what there 
was in the previously existing system of collective security. It 
is a price which, for the moment, greatly reduces the likelihood of 
any early participation by the American. people in such a system. 

We say this, believing profoundly that a system of collective 
security is indispensable and inevitable; that.a new attempt to 
create a system on a genuinely substantial basis must and will be 
made again; that the swiftly marching events of the last few 
weeks in Europe merely offer further tragic proof that the world 
will know no real respite from war and from recurrent threats 
of violence until the full strength of nations which want peace on 


honorable terms is ranged behind law and order.— New York Times. 
* * co < 


POSTSCRIPT TO A STRANGE EVENT 


Referring to an editorial in our issue of July 20, America 
seeks to enlighten our ignorance as follows: - E33 

“Scandalized by what it terms ‘A Strange Event,’ The 
Living Church, organ of the Episcopalians, says that it is watching 
Roman Catholic exchanges to see their comment on the marriage 
of the twice-divorced Lita Grey Chaplin to Arthur F. Day in the 
Catholic Church of the American Martyrs, Los Angeles. The 
ceremony was performed by a priest at a nuptial Mass. The 
editors profess themselves to be particularly shocked by the cir- 
cumstance that several score children, who had come for their 
catechism class, witnessed the nuptials. ‘Isn’t there something 
in that catechism,’ they smugly ask, ‘about the teaching of the 
Catholic Church as to the indissolubility of Christian marriage? 
Or has the Roman Church abandoned that bit of Catholic doc- 
trine?’ What the children of that catechism class surely knew, 
and what The Living Church editors should have known, is that if 
a marriage is performed in a Catholic church by a priest there is 
no room for quibbling or for doubt about the availability of the 
prospective partners to seal a valid marital contract. The time- 
honored jurisprudence of the Church has hedged this exalted 
sacrament with barriers that are in striking contrast to the in- 
creasing ambiguities uttered at convocations of even the group 
for whom The Living Church is spokesman. Have its editors 
never heard of the Code of Canon Law, with its careful delinea- 
tion of the impediments that render a previous marriage invalid? 
Have they never heard of fraud or fear or coercion or the neglect 
of the proper form? Their scandal is not well taken.”’ 

We hope our readers are duly illuminated.—The Living 
Church. 

* * * 

A little boy with a ball in his hand said to his mother, “I 
want to go out and play catch with God.’ ‘‘What do you mean 
by such words?” said his mother, sternly. ‘‘Why,’’ replied the 
boy, “I throw the ball up, and God throws it back!’ Some 
parents, after such words from their children, would at once pro- 
ceed to explain to him the law of gravitation, especially some of 
these moderns who will not teach their children ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep’”’ lest they be terrorized by the fear of dying. 
Fortunately, children have more sense than some sophisticated 
moderns.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CLARA BARTON WAS A UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading ‘‘Reactions”’ in this week’s Leader just received, I am 
writing to suggest that in case anyone again asks about Clara 
Barton’s religious affiliation, you will refer the inquirer to the 
framed letter hanging on the wall in the parlor of her birthplace 
at North Oxford, in which, over her signature, she affirms her 
Universalism. 

This question was settled by her nephew, Mr. Stephen E. 
Barton, before I took steps to acquire the birthplace. 

My thought has always been that her service was a shining 
example of what Universalism can be, converted into terms of 
life. 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 


Salem, Mass. 
* * 


SINCE YOU ASK US, WE SAY NO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With your paper’s usual indifference to facts you garble the 
report of the ‘‘speechless’’ dinner given in Lynn in honor of 
Max and Dorothy Kapp (issue of October 1). I detect in the 
writing the fine Italian glove of your roving correspondent, 
Lalone, whose broad hints to be invited were simply ignored. 
He says, ‘Rose presided . . . . and introduced the guests of 
honor and the distinguished guests present ‘who will not make 
speeches.’ ”’ 

I respond with a correct version of this first speechless 
farewell dinner in all history, or at least the first in several weeks. 

Rose did not preside, and he said nothing. What he did not 
say went as follows: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, the first address 
which will not be made tonight will not be made by our new 
General Superintendent, Bob Cummins.” (No applause; but 
the crackle of lobster shells.) Then later he kept silent in the 
following words: ‘‘Next on our program of speeches not to be 
heard is one which our genial general secretary and co-founder of 
this feast, Johnny Ratcliff, will not give.’’ (Still no applause; 
but the champing on celery.) : 

The closing address took the form of the usual ‘‘few remarks’’ 
which were not made by the guest of honor, Mr. Kapp, who had 
by this time arrived. (No sound effects at all; just a healthy, 
post-prandial torpor.) 

The dinner broke up with Rose not saying (because he did 
not think of it until two days later), ‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
Kapp’s the climax!” I ask you, could Harry Hersey have thus 
nobly restrained himself with that one on his chest? 

William Wallace Rose. 


Lynn, Mass. 
* * 


TO LOVE HITLER IS THE PRACTICAL WAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The two editorials on the recently averted war fill me with 
dismay. They constitute one of the best evidences that war is 
still only around the corner—and not a remote foreign war, 
either. 

You state that ‘‘supineness in the presence of evil is worse 
than war,” and for the sake of discussion I am inclined to agree. 
But what sort of religious outlook ever led you to assume that 
only these two alternatives exist? Are you not caught in the 
old, old trap of supposing that war can ever accomplish things 
unattainable by other means? 

As I understand it, you seem to feel that smashing Hitler’s 
régime by violence would have changed Hitler’s attitude, when 
all the evidence of the history you cite plainly indicates the con- 
trary. What is wrong with Europe—to oversimplify by con- 
fining consideration to Hitler—is his inner attitude of aggression. 
His armaments are merely a symptom of this, and reducing these 
would only intensify the attitude. Unless the attitude is changed, 
nothing significant has been accomplished. 


Now is not the distinctive religious principle which applies. 
here the sometime Christian faith that one must aim at the inner 
attitude and change this by applying the spirit that is contrary 
to aggression? Are we likely to achieve this by inciting hatred 
and by supporting “preparedness”? The message of religion is 
clear; and yet I have not encountered one single instance of a 
representative Christian suggesting that we try the prescribed 
way. If Hitler is the bitter enemy of the world, the world should 
endeavor to love him. If we really mean to be Christians we can 
do this, without in the least renouncing an intense dislike of all 
he stands for. If we do not mean to be Christians, let’s cut 
out the hypocrisy and fold up for good. When violence is 
advocated or condoned in the name of God, I suspect that we 
have perhaps already folded. 

Life expands through regeneration, which is the work of love. 
Degeneration can only contract it. And all violence is the work 
of degeneration. This doctrine, I know, is “impractical.” 
Theologians would wish to “interpret’’ it by drawing its teeth, 
in the best traditions of British diplomacy. But what a queer 
sense of values we have to think that a ten-inch shell, because it 
is more spectacular in a material way, is more “‘practical’’ than 
the operations of faith and love! 

Let us all decide where we stand; but in so deciding let us 
once and for all reject the damnable myth that one can trust in 
God and keep one’s powder dry! 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


ok * 


THE OXFORD CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The announcement in the September issue of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist that the historic Universalist church in 
Oxford, Mass., is to be restored and made into a Universalist 
shrine is a heartening bit of news. 

Because of its associations with Hosea Ballou, Clara Barton 
and other distinguished Universalists, the Oxford church should 
arouse revential feelings in the soul of every Universalist. As it 
is now, such feelings are repelled by the presence of the com- 
mercial establishments. 

Congratulations are in order for the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Convention for taking this step. 

Harold H. Niles. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


* * 


A RECOGNITION SERVICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May we through the columns of The Christian Leader call the 
attention of the churches of this state to the fact that Repre- 
sentative Fred Willis of Saugus, Mass., succeeded in getting a 
bill through the State Legislature last May exempting parson- 
ages and rectories occupied by the pastors of churches from taxa- 
tion, up to $5,000? He is to present the bill and the quill with 
which the bill was signed to the First Congregational Church of 
Cliftondale on Friday evening, October 21. 

We request the pastors or chairmen of the financial com- 
mittees of the churches to let us know at that time what this 
exemption tax will mean to their churches. We hope all the 
near-by churches will send representatives to tell us in words the 
advantage this bill has brought to them. From those too re- 
mote to come we are requesting letters to be read at that time. 

We are finding out that many churches of the state have not 
yet learned of this tax exemption, and we want them informed; 
and we ask the pastors who are informed to see that other pastors 
in their vicinity are also informed. One reason for this “recog- 
nition service’”’ for Representative Willis is to let him know that 
the churches do appreciate the favor he has done them. The 
women of the First Congregational Church of Cliftondale are 
putting on a supper at 6.30 that evening, after which the bill 
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will be formally presented by Representative Willis. We ask 
churches near by that are planning to send a representative to 
write to us or call “Saugus 347” before the 20th so our women 
may know how many to provide for. 
Mrs. Charles B. McDuffee, 
Chairman Good Citizenship Committee. 
Cliftondale, Mass. 


* * 


ADAMS DESERVES THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my appreciation of your editorial acumen 
in accepting and printing the article by Dr. Adams in your issue 
of September 3. 

It was eloquent and inspiring. 

Charles M. Young. 

Providence, R. I. 


* * 


AN ANSWER TO MR. SWEENEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have no wish to engage in a debate with Mr. Sweeney re- 
garding the moral responsibility for the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira. His easy assumption that the burden rests upon deity 
reminds me of the answer of a little lad in our family when charged 
with the responsibility for the violent death of some chickens 
through the agency of his dog: “I didn’t do a thing. I jus’ 
said, ‘Sic ’em, Jack’! The tragedy of Ananias and Sapphira is 
probably a myth in large part; but the story shows the prevalent 
state of mind. 

Mr. Sweeney objects to my lumping his Church with the 
Fascists and Communists. I had no intention of making any 
odious comparisons. I classed them all as being authoritarian 
and, in the opinion of believers in freedom, authoritarianism 
tends to evil; and the more authoritarian any system of human 
control, the worse it is. With Lord Acton we believe that “all 
power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

One gratefully acknowledges the long list of noble Catholic 
names in the world’s history. They are an honor to our common 
humanity. But, thank God, virtually all religions have produced 
the like. From all I can learn, the Japanese were just as gentle 
at home and no terror to their neighbors abroad when they lived 
undisturbed in their heathenism before we started giving them 
the benefits of our Christian civilization; and this is far from 
Saying that one religion is just as good as another. 

Authoritarianism is nearly always force-minded and always 
and logically leads to persecution. Orthodox Protestantism 
has also considerable of it, besides the additional and congenital 
taint of pagan nationalism. Yet it is remarkable that, of all the 
dictators and semi-dictators of the world today, those of Portu- 
gal, Spain, Germany, Poland, Hungary and Italy and the equally 
malodorous ones of the western hemisphere, all are, or have 
. been, members of the Roman Catholic Church. Stalin was 
; trained in the Greek Catholic or Orthodox Eastern Church, and 
_ Chiang Kai-shek is a Methodist; and I think most people con- 
sider him the best of the lot, though in need of considerable im- 
provement. But, on the whole, Catholic theology is more 
humane than that of orthodox Protestantism. Catholicism is 
more authoritarian. Is it not reasonable to think that this is 
what has made that Church produce so many “holy terrors’’— 
monsters of persecuting fanaticism? Many Catholic historians 
agree with Dante, in blaming papal misgovernment and mis- 
rule for the conditions which, through several generations, made 
Italy a “hostelry of pain.” In 1309 Clement V decreed that the 
resisting Venetians should be sold into slavery. A little later 
Gregory XI and Sixtus IV decreed the same thing against the 
-Florentines. These may be ‘‘threadbare” stories, but, as facts 
_ of history, they are brought to the attention of those who claim 
eternal infallibility and unchangeable character for the institution 
responsible for such foul deeds. 

__ Regarding the atheism of the Communists, which, we are told, 
deprives them of all right to be heard freely, I do not profess to 


speak ex cathedra as “the high priest of freedom.” I merely 
voice a private opinion when I say that I prefer atheism to the 
worship of any monster of injustice and cruelty, for I believe 
that such worship fosters cruelty. There was logic in the claim 
of the royal bigot who said, ‘‘It cannot be wrong for me to burn 
heretics to death, since God burns them eternally.’”’ Atheism 
can never be a satisfactory resting place for a normal human 
mind; but it can well be made a point of sojourn for him who 
frees himself from the gods of terrorism and looks for that which 
will furnish him a dependable faith and rationale of life. An 
English wit once said, “Orthodoxy breeds atheism. Free 
thought destroys it.” 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Mitchellville, Iowa. 


* * 


RECENT LEADER ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are undoubtedly aware that the Leader of September 17 
was a top-notcher. 

“Sublime art (being) the region of equals,’’ it were folly to 
specify in order of merit the various contributions, so I make no 
such attempt. The story of “Reform Under Fire’ brings as- 
tonishing and heartening news concerning bleeding Spain. Dr. 
Lane gives us “big medicine.” Incidentally (in Leader of Sept. 
10) he is one of the very few persons whom I have ever heard 
mention the fact that we Universalists are the modern Calvinists, 
with our firm belief that God can do whatever He proposes to 
do, the modern “‘absolute sovereignty of God,’’ with a somewhat 
larger recognition of man’s place and part. For Calvin looked for 
nothing from ‘‘men of good will,’”’ since “‘there ain’t no such 
animal,” in a totally depraved being. Hugh Tigner’s book re- 
views are on the expected high level. In everything I read from 
Hugh I am glad to shine by the reflected light of being his pastor 
when he was in college, a handicap which gave him strength 
in overcoming. And then, that great page of “Thumb-Nail 
Sketches,’ as the “Mrs.’’ says, “showing that the Leader is 
aware of the fact that there is to be a world congress inMadras.” 
Editorials and other articles, which I cannot mention in detail, 
are all on a high plane. It still pays to be a ‘‘constant reader” 
and to read ‘‘cover to cover.” 

Oh, yes! (I must add) there was Petrie’s article (his name 
always reminding us of that earlier and other Petrie, our own 
choice young man and a goodly, in the forefront of Y. P. C. U. 
pioneers, but nearly forty years in “that better country’’). 
Petrie remarks about the Genesis view that labor is a curse, a 
punishment from God. Why do not all of us “read’’ Genesis 
“way through” and see, in Gen. 2 : 15, that “the Lord God took 
man and put him into the garden of Eden to keep it and to dress 
it’? And this from the very chapter, the second and later 
Creation story upon which the fundamentalists base their 
“secondary place of woman in the order of creation’? and (in 
chapter 8) their “original sin” concepts. It was hardly a “curse” 
to be appointed God’s gardener or a punishment to be given the 
“farm to operate’ and the privilege of naming the animals. 
So, if we find persons who insist upon taking Genesis literally, 
let us ask them to shift their center from seeing the ‘‘curse”’ and 
the “punishment” in labor to noting its origin as a partnership 
with God, a divine appointment of a co-agent. This is to ap- 
proach somewhat the great conception of Mani, who held that 
God created man, “‘a being clothed in light and advancing with a 
torch in his hand,” to help him overcome the god of darkness. 
Too bad that Christianity accepted the lowest possible view of 
man and the unsound, unscientific view that work is a 
‘‘ourse.”’ 

Well, this is more than enough. But some of our younger 
men and students should realize how firmly the “lower Genesis” 
is literally accepted and widely held, in spite of decades of 
scholarship and enlightenment. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


STOP — LOOK — READ 

In the center of this week’s Leader you 
will find some interesting information, well 
illustrated, telling you a little more about 
the General Sunday School Association 
and its twenty-fifth anniversary. In 
the same section Dr. Huntley tells in his 
own inimitable fashion, of the beginnings 
of the organization of which he was presi- 
dent for sixteen years. This he calls ‘Our 
Genesis.” Today, on this page, we re- 
introduce another well known worker 
during our years of existence. 

All this is building up to our anniversary 
observance to be held at the Malden, 
Mass., Universalist church on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 25—twenty-five years to a 
day since the General Convention gave 
the official word that a separate church 
school organization might be created. 
Our observance starts with dinner at 
6.30 o’clock, dress informal. Following 
this we shall offer a varied program dealing 
with past, present and future. Narrative 
material will be enlivened by dramatic 
episodes, four in number, which will de- 
pict certain situations in our story which 
can best be offered in this fashion. Partici- 
pants and co-operators in these episodes 
are from Malden, Medford, Salem, Lynn, 
Worcester, Dorchester, West Somerville, 
Waltham, Roxbury, Swampscott and 
Littleton. Before we get through there 
may be others. And such titles as these 
episodes have been given! Episode I, A 
Sunday Morning in the Jones Family, 
1910. Episode II, Half Past One in the 
Morning and All is Well. Episode III, 
Five Minutes for the Infant Organization. 
Episode IV, Enlightenment at an Insti- 
tute. 

Plan now to join us. 
early. 


Get your tickets 


* * 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 

At this season of the year we are ac- 
customed to think especially about what 
our Universalist workers in Japan and 
Korea are doing in our name. Their lives 
are so different from ours. The country 
looks different. The people look different. 
The homes are different. The food and 
clothing differ. And yet their work is 
very similar. For like us they are about 
the great task of helping people live the 
more abundant life. 

We here at home have the high privilege 
of “holding up their hands’ as did those 
loyal friends and co-workers of Moses in 
Old Testament days. We aid and sustain 
their efforts. In order that our boys and 
girls, young people and adults, may have 
this work clearly in their minds we set 
apart certain Sundays in the church school 
calendar annually for a presentation of 
this phase of our work, and urge a special 
offering for its continued maintenance. 
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MARY FRANCES SLAUGHTER 


* This is the way she was known to 
* hundreds of church school workers 
* throughout our Zion during her 
* seven years as field worker for the 
* General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Today appearance and name 
have changed but her devotion to 
the cause of religious education is 
as loyal as ever. She is now Mrs. 
Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Illi- 
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On All Souls Sunday, Nov. 6, the idea of 
good will is introduced through the worship 
service, and the special envelopes sent each 
school may be given out. The following 
Sunday, as a climax to the short pageant 
or dramatic service, this special offering is 
received. (As soon as it is all in, the 
treasurer of your school will send it to the 
General Sunday School Association.) 

This offering is used to help keep Miss 
Ruth G. Downing, the kindergarten worker 
under the W. N. M. A., at work in Japan. 
Part of it goes to Mrs. On Jun Pak in her 
work in the Sewing School in Taikyu, 
Korea. The story which follows gives a 
glimpse of Miss Downing at work among 
the children of Tokyo, Japan. 


142 Pairs of Japanese Shoes 


They have come trudging up hill, down 
hill, from school, from play, from stores, 
and busy households, and now they are 
arranged in neat rows—all turned heels 
out—on the shelves of the Dojin House 
“shoe-off”’ place. There are all sizes, all 
kinds, and just by looking at them we can 
tell a great deal about the guests gathered 
in the big room upstairs. 

In the first place, there is no question 
about how many cakes—pink-and-white- 
wrapped-in-cherry-leaves cakes—to order 
from the little shop of one of our kinder- 
garten graduates around the corner, or 
how many little round handleless tea-cups 
to get out, for without any embarrassing 
counting of noses, we can tell that there 
are just one hundred and forty-two 
guests. 


Three pairs of young ladies’ woodem 
“geta’”’? with bright thongs, lined up to- 
gether. They would belong to girls about 
eighteen years old, and since they evidently 
came together, they’ll probably be friends. 
They’ll be glad to help serve the tea to- 
gether. One pair of stilt-like rain “geta’” 
with thongs and toe-cap of a more somber 
color. Those are Mrs. River Village’s. 
She is a Blackmer Home graduate, and 
always comes with her twin boys. Seven or 
eight pairs of big heavy leather shoes and 
heavy wood “geta’”’ with black and brown 
thongs. What a relief to have some big 
boys to help with the borrowed moving 
picture projector! One pair of thin straw 
sandals—the milkman of the neighborhood,,. 
who is also a kindergarten graduate. On 
the lowest shelf are any number of pairs 
of bright red ‘‘geta’’ and “zori.”’? The 
“geta’’ are made of red lacquer, with 
bright red thongs, and underneath between 
the two inch-high cleats hang tiny bells 
which tinkle when one walks. The “‘zori’” 
have no cleats on the bottom, but a felt 
sole mounted with layer upon layer of 
heavy red and white silk, sometimes: 
brocaded with beautiful golden threaded 
patterns of birds and flowers. These “geta’” 
and “‘zori’ surely belong to the little first 
graders who, being seven years old, cele- 
brated the special Seven-Five-Three Fes- 
tival on Nov. 15 of last year. These 
rather expensive footwear will last them 
for best for a couple of years. The little 
girls to whom they belong are wearing too: 
the beautiful kimono that match them, 
and the long yards of “‘obi’’ or sash tied 
for the first time in grown-up style. Many 
pairs of plain white wooden “geta’”’ with 
dark green, dark brown or black thongs. 
spell—boys. 

All above and below and mixed in among 
the Japanese “geta’’ and “‘zori’”’ are shoes. 
Shoes of all sizes and styles. Boys’ 
shoes, girls’ shoes, young men’s shoes, and 
rubber boots (the morning looked rainy 
and many children came right from school), 
for most children wear shoes and western 
dress or school uniforms to school in these 
days. They look much like American 
shoes, except that you’d find very few 
shoestrings to be tied and untied forty- 
*leven times a day. Instead, there are all 
kinds of buckles and snaps to aid the 
children in getting in and out of their 
shoes quickly and easily at the various 
shoe-off places which they enter. 

When we go upstairs, we find just about 
the picture we had imagined. The mother, 
the milkman, the young ladies, the big 
boys, the younger children of all ages, some 
in kimono, some in western dress, their 
black heads and black eyes shining with 
anticipation. Another reunion of the 
Midori Kindergarten is about to begin. 

Ruth G. Downing. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Srrast: Boston, Mass. 


ROCKY MOUNT MISSION CIRCLE 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


Mr. Skeels has given us a very compre- 
hensive report of the activities of the 
Rocky Mount Mission Circle, and some 
portions of it we shall share with you. 

He says: “Three of our members are 
school teachers and are in a position to 
know of cases of children in need of help. 
They are always on the alert to see that 
undernourished children of poor parents 
are furnished with lunches at school, and 
in a number of cases during the past winter 
they have secured and furnished clothing 
and shoes for some of the children who were 
in desperate need of them. No exact ac- 
count was kept of the lunches furnished and 
clothing supplied these needy children. 

“For some time past the Mission Circle 
has been making chicken salad for sale 
each Sunday under the supervision of our 
president, and this, of course, means that 
there was a quantity of nice broth, which 
has been furnished to the sick wherever it 


was thought to be needed, and this has re-. 


sulted in over 100 gallons of nourishing 
broth being furnished to the sick, many of 
whom were unable to buy such a delicacy. 
Also the bones and trimmings from the 
chickens used, such as fatty parts and 
skins, have been given where they would 
do good by using as a base for soup, and 
one poor Negro family, with several under- 
nourished children, was given these parts 
for several months, the mother making 
soup by adding rice and white potatoes, 
also vegetables when she could get them. 
We have been told that one of the little 
Negroes has actually gained in weight by 
being fed this soup. ... Also, we fur- 
nished each Saturday almost one gallon of 
chicken broth to a white family, the 
mother being a tuberculosis patient and 
very poor. This woman was most grate- 
ful, as there was so little she could get in 
the way of proper nourishment. 

“In addition to the above, several 
families have been practically clothed 
from the boxes of second-hand clothing 
sent by friends in the North. One family 
with eleven children has been clothed and 
furnished shoes from this source, also 
another family with eight children has 


been cared for in this way, as well as 


———— eh TO” 


clothing furnished many others who were 
in dire need of same during the past winter. 
Different members of the Mission Circle 
have also donated s2cond-hand clothing 
for the needy. 

“Nine Clara Barton Christmas Stockings 
were filled by members of the Mission 
Circle, and one by the Sunday school chil- 
dren, making a total of $10.00 given for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace project. We also 
contributed $2.00 to the Sunday school 


Christmas tree and have given magazines 
to several who cannot afford to buy them. 


“The Mission Circle has co-operated 
with other church organizations, also the 
civic organizations of the city, in any work 
undertaken for the welfare and betterment 
of humanity, and will continue to do so.” 


* * 


HERE AND THERE WITH EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD MEMBERS 


Mrs. Wood is in Minnesota. Following 
her attendance at the Maine Convention 
she found herself marooned in Boston for a 
couple of days on account of the hurricane 
and fioods. After a most difficult journey 
over the road she finally arrived at her 
home in New Haven just in time to repack 
her suitcase and start for the North 
Carolina Convention. Returning from 
there on Monday for only a breathing 
spell, she was again on her way Wednes- 
day, this time to Rochester, Minn. Her 
program callei for a meeting at Owatonna 
on Saturday, one in Minneapolis at the 
Church of the Redeemer for Anoka, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis women on 
Monday afternoon. She leaves Minnesota 
for Illinois to attend the fall meetings of 


the Illinois women, and is scheduled to 
arrive in New Haven on Thursday, Oct. 
13. The annual meeting of the Executive 
Board comes Monday, Oct. 17, to Thurs- 
day, Oct. 20. So much for the schedule of 
a busy president. 

Mrs. Brooks has just returned from the 
New York State Convention held in 
Utica. She found an enthusiastic au- 
dience and we are sure left with a very 
happy feeling that the women were most 
responsive to her address and that the 
entire Convention approved of the North 
Carolina project, for it made a splendid 
contribution toward the present deficit. 

Mrs. Taylor had a rather difficult time 
in reaching Bellows Falls, but was amply 
repaid by the very cordial reception she 
received. She was especially happy to 
have the opportunity to talk with women 
from other denominations concerning their 
organizational set-up. So many of our 
women seem to be vitally interested in 
working together in one organization in a 
local church, we wonder if within a few 
years the same statement regarding Uni- 
versalist women’s organizations will not 
be true as that related by a Congregational 
woman, when she said the churches which 
do not have the one organization for all 
women are just “‘a back number.”’ 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUGGESTED SUBJECTS FOR 
MEETINGS 


One of our active young people’s groups 
used the following list of subjects at the 
beginning of last year to help find out what 
the interests of the group were. Each 
member was asked to check the subjects 
he or she would like to see included in the 
year’s program. We reprint the list here, 
hoping that it may be helpful to others. 


Education 
Reading—for profit or pleasure? 
From cover to cover—review of inter- 
esting books. 
Is a college education necessary? 
Working your way through college. 
Choosing a college or a training school. 


Recreation 
What shall we do with leisure time? 
Leisure time activities. 
Hobbies. 
The Christian’s attitude toward amuse- 
ments. 
Youth’s ideas about the movies. 
Radio programs. 


Health 
Keeping fit. 
The place of sports in healthful living. 
The importance of a strong body and a 
sound mind. 


Economics 
Social security—what is it? 


The wise use of money. 

Giving and spending. 

Why make pledges to churches, clubs, 
etec.? 

Budgeting and systematic saving. 


Ethics 
What is conscience? 
What makes right right, and wrong 
wrong? 
Influences that make for character. 
What is character? What is personal- 
ity? 
Where is the voice of authority? 
What place do religion and Bible play 
in the ethics of today? 
Peace and war. 
Conclusions about liquor. 


Vocation 
How shall I choose my life work? 
Making a living—making a life. 
Discussion of types of work open to 
young people. 


Religion 

What does it mean to be a Christian? 
A Universalist? 

What are the marks of a religious person? 

Protestant Saints. (A review of great 
men of the church.) 

My Church—its place in the com- 
munity—my place in it. 

What is prayer? 

Series of talks on ‘The Bible.” 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


HE National Memorial Church resumed 
its regular services on Sunday, Sept. 
11. The union summer services with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Churches had been held in our 
church for the four Sundays immediately 
preceding, so the new church year began 
with the impetus of a sort of running start. 
As Dr. Robert Cummins preached at the 
closing union service on Sept. 4, our people 
had the privilege not only of welcoming 
the new General Superintendent to what 
may be called his ‘diocesan’ church, but 
also of introducing him to a larger fellow- 
ship. 

“Why the Church Lives” was the theme 
of Dr. Perkins’s sermon. In the parish 
letter announcing Home Coming Sunday 
he had said: ‘‘We shall begin the year of 
worship and work conscious that it will 
be a year of change. Let us at this time 
be even more conscious of what should not 
change, our devotion to the spiritual 
realities by which the church lives and to 
the type of service that has been our 
strength and inspiration in the past. In 
the period that remains in which the fel- 
lowship of pastor and people shall continue 
I ask that we make our services of worship 
memorable. Let them be a fitting cul- 
mination of the nearly twelve years that 
have made this church mean so much to 
us and to the denomination at large.” 
The spirit of the opening service and of 
other parish activities as they have been 
resumed reflects a response to that request. 

The church school began on Sunday, 
Sept. 18. Three new members have been 
added to the staff. Miss Helen Williamson 
has charge of the worship service of the 
upper school. Late in August, Miss 
Harriet Yates, on her way back from her 
vacation, held a conference with teachers 
at which the curriculum and other features 
of the year’s program were gone over in 
detail. She prepared an interesting state- 
ment concerning the aims of the school and 
the various departments, courses of study 
and expressional activities, and class ar- 
rangements, which was sent to the parents 
of the pupils. It was the basis of discus- 
sion at a planning meeting of teachers and 
officers held on Sept. 15 before the re- 
opening. The school year begins under 
the impetus of Miss Yates’s interest and 
counsel, which meant so much during her 
three months service here last spring. 

The Adult Forum, which meets on Sun- 
day at ten a. m., before the church ser- 
vice, resumed its sessions on Oct. 2, under 
the leadership of Dr. Clarence I. Hendrick- 
son, assisted by Allen Lester. The plan 
for the year contemplates group topics 
covering three or four meetings each. At 
the first meeting A. E. Cafgrain, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, led a discus- 
sion on “Forums and Publie Opinions.” 


On the two following Sundays Dr. Paul 
Kaufman continued the theme by a con- 
sideration of the various ways of molding 
public opinion. This series will be fol- 
lowed by one on international questions in 
charge of Mr. Lester, who is one of the 
moving spirits of the Ferry Beach ‘In- 
stitute of World Affairs. 

The Ladies’ Aid Association and the 


Mission Circle have adopted a new plan of- 


holding their meetings on the same day, 
the second Tuesday in each month. The 
Aid Association meets at eleven, a joint 
luncheon follows at 12.30, and the Mission 
Circle meets at 1.30. The first meetings 
under the new plan were held on Tuesday, 
Sept. 18, and met with general approval. 
Time is saved for the membership of the 
two organizations, which is largely, though 
not wholly, identical. More than that, 
the consciousness is deepened that while 
they are at present separately organized, 
they are in spirit and essential fact mutually 
related branches of a common service to 
the church and through it to the world. 
Another feature of the plan is that of hold- 
ing sewing meetings on the first, third and, 
whenever it occurs, fifth Tuesdays in the 
month, a new form of the old-time sewing 
circle. Special emphasis will be laid on 
working on garments for the needy in co- 
operation with the Family Service As- 
sociation and other community welfare 
agencies. The first of these sewing meet- 
ings was held on Tuesday, Oct. 4, from ten 
to three, with a good attendance of in- 
terested workers. 

In the October Parish Bulletin the Board 
of Management of the church made the 


following announcement concerning the 
pastorate: 

“The Board at its meeting last June 
appointed a committee, consisting of 
Dr. Ballou, Mr. Ferris, Miss Uppercue and 
the moderator ex officio, to confer with 
representatives of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention with regard to 
filling the vacancy caused by Dr. Perkins’s. 
resignation. It was hoped that such con- 
ferences might be held during the summer 
months, but for various reasons that did. 
not prove to be practicable. On Sunday,, 
Sept. 4, however, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
the newly elected General Superintendent, 
met with the committee, as instructed by 
the Executive Committee of the Conven- 
tion Trustees. Questions as to the best 
procedure and the names of various men. 
who had been suggested as suitable and 
available were thoroughly discussed. Fur- 
ther conference will be had with a com- 
mittee of the Convention Trustees as. 
soon as possible. The Board of Manage- 
ment hopes and expects, as a result of the 
investigations now going on, to be able to 


‘make definite recommendations, with the 


concurrence of the Convention committee, 
at an early date. 

‘Arrangements have been made by our 
Board with Dr. Cummins to have Dr- 
Perkins continue in the pastorate until a 
successor is chosen and settled. It is to 
be expected that even after a new in- 
cumbent has been chosen and hasaccepted, 
some interval will elapse before he could 
take up his duties here. The Board is glad 
that this arrangement with Dr. Perkins 
could be made and so preserve an unbroken 
pulpit and pastoral ministry until the new 
administration begins.” 


Kentucky Letter 


N Sept. 25 the church at Hopkinsville, 
Rey. W. O. Bodell, pastor, celebrated 

its fiftieth anniversary, both for the organi- 
zation of the society and the erection of the 
church edifice. Looking forward to this 
event as well as the sessions of the State 
Convention, the congregation decided on 
some definite work to show their gratitude 
and appreciation for that little band of 
sixteen loyal and consecrated men and 
women who constituted the charter mem- 
bership of the society. To this end it was 
decided to do some much needed repair 
work on the building. The main part of 
the exterior work lay in substituting win- 
dows for doors in the tower entrances and 
making a double door entrance in the cen- 
ter of the building. Some minor changes 
were made on the inside. The offset be- 
tween the towers was partitioned, making 
a vestibule with swinging doors entering 
into the auditorium. This, with the re- 
decorating of the auditorium and the Sun- 
day school rooms, gives us a church that is 
beautiful both inside and out. The .cost 


crept up to about $1,200, but everybody is 
happy and looking forward to great things. 
in the future. Nothing that has happened 
in Hopkinsville since the Senatorial 
primary has caused so much comment and 
excitement as the changed appearance of 
the remodeled Universalist church. We 
really think we have something here. A 
few years ago some thought and talked as 
though we would never have services here 
any more, but all that kind of talk has 
“gone with the wind.” The talk now is of 
full time services. Dr. Cummins de- 
livered the anniversary sermon. He had to 
leave at once at the close of the sermon for 
an appointment in Ohio, and I presume he 
is not yet aware that nine members were 
received into the church at that service. 
These with five others that had come in 


recently make fourteen during the month. 


The youngsters put on the service on 
Young People’s Day in a way that as- 
tonished the oldsters. 
also put on a beautiful Easter pageant. 
They form the major part of the choir, and 


The young folks 
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in many other ways help carry on the work 
of the church. 

Good Hope is the smallest of our 
churches in the state in point of member- 
ship, but we have some live wires here. 
The small church building, with a seating 
capacity of 150, is desperately in need of 
repairs. It is a little country church in a 
grove on a mud road. How can a little 
band of twenty people raise the money to 
do all the needed work besides what they 
must pay the preacher in order to have a 
monthly service? They want that service 
badly, also the church needs to be re- 
paired. Well, it looks as though things 
were going to work out. During some 
special services the last week of May, a 
farmer, not a member of the church, said: 
“T’'ll give an acre and a half of ground to 
be planted in something for the benefit 
of the church.”” Another farmer said: “If 
you want to plant tobacco, I’ll furnish the 
plants.” So it went, some promising one 
thing, some another, until everything 
necessary was in sight, and the community, 
Universalists, Baptists and Methodists, 
went out to that field, prepared, planted, 
cultivated and finally harvested a good 
crop, which is now in the drying shed 
waiting for the opening day of the market. 
A Sunday school has recently been or- 
ganized and it looks like a good year ahead 
for this little church. 

When I first began going to Consolation 
three years ago, I thought I knew the 
reason it was so named. The name was 
something you needed when you arrived 
at the church, or nearly so. The road was 
desperate—a narrow winding way over 
hills, across the valleys, climbing ledges of 
rock like stair steps, dodging boulders and 
in wet weather great pools of mud and 
water. You made about as much distance 
up and down as you did straight ahead. 
It used to be called the buttermilk road 
for the reason, so it is said, that farmers 
taking their milk to town would some- 
times find it churned into butter. I 
don’t know about that. All that has been 
changed. A fine road now goes by the 
church, and other roads being built make 
it easy for our people to get to their house 
of worship. And as you come to the top 
of a hill a quarter of a mile from the church 
and look across the valley to that other hill 
upon which the church stands, if you are a 
bit emotional, moisture is liable to come to 
your eyes and a Scriptural phrase will come 

toyourmind. “Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole world is Mount Zion the 
city of God.” Consolation is said to be 
‘the oldest organization west of the Alle- 
ghenies in our denomination. With death 
and removals the church still has a mem- 
bership of eighty-nine. Regular monthly 
services are held. The Sunday school was 
reorganized in the spring and bids fair to 
become a year-round department of the 
church. Two young ladies united with 
this church at the State Convention. A 
e-coming day in May brought a big 


crowd from far and near, with dinner 
served at the church. On June 28 this 
church joined with all our other churches 
in a great get-together meeting at the 
government reservation park, which is 
but six miles from the church. The out- 
look for the coming year is hopeful and we 
enter upon the new year with confidence. 

From the standpoint of membership 
Beulah heads the list in the state. Its 100 
members are scattered over a wide area. 
Scarcely ever a service that we do not have 
people in the audience who have come as 
far as eleven miles to attend the service. 
Beulah, in common with the other churches, 
has suffered from the lack of pastoral 
oversight for several years. Mr. Chapman 
would come once or twice a year. His 
loyalty kept the churches alive, but to sus- 
tain interest and build needs constant over- 
sight and a regularity of services. How- 
ever, the last year has in many respects 
been the best year during this pastorate. 
Several members have been added to the 
church and we feel that next year is going 
to be an exceptionally good year for this 
church. 

Fruit Hill is located in a fine farm com- 
munity and, like Good Hope, has had 
week-night services. We have been giving 
them the equivalent of a Sunday service. 
They have a neat but small building and 
twenty-nine members. There is a large 
number of young people in this community. 
They attend church and take part in the 
services. I hear it stated occasionally 
that young people are not interested and 
do not attend church. This criticism does 
not apply at Fruit Hill. Indeed, the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. James W. McKnight 
began work in the Hoopeston, IIl., Church 
of the Redeemer, the first of October. 
Church and parsonage had been prepared 
for them, and the beautiful memorial 
chimes now peal regularly again. 


President Laurens H. Seelye called at 
Universalist Headquarters Saturday, Oct. 
8. On Saturday evening President Seelye 
spoke at a gathering of St. Lawrence 
alumni held at the Hotel Brunswick. On 
Sunday he preached in All Souls Church, 
Braintree. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
speaker at the rededication services held 
in the First Universalist Church of Man- 
chester, N. H., Sunday evening, Oct. 2. 


Victor A. Friend entertained a group of 
members of the Boston Universalist Club 
and the General Convention Board at a 
luncheon in the Boston City Club Monday, 
Oct. 3. Those present constituted a com- 
mittee preparing for the dinner to be given 
Dr. Cummins and Dr. Ratcliff Nov. 14 
next at the City Club. Present were A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Charles B. Ladd, George 
A. Upton, James D. Tillinghast, L. P. 


young people attend better than the older 
folks. : 

The Crofton church has recently suffered 
a great loss in the death of Judge John H. 
Myers, which is not only a loss to the 
church but to the community. A life-long 
Universalist, loyal to his church and up to 
the last six months a regular attendant 
at its services, he had reached the ripe age 
of eighty-six years. Crofton is fourteen 
miles north of Hopkinsville, having a 
population of 900. Here is a membership 
of forty-four. So many of the young 
people of this church have left, going to 
other places to seek employment, that this 
church is not as well off in that respect 
as are our other churches. I have given 
this church the second Sunday service in 
each month. For three years I have been 
serving six churches. Two other points, 
Dawson Springs and Madisonville, should 
be having services. But with more than 
work enough for two ministers, it can be 
readily seen that one minister cannot do 
the work that needs to be done. The per- 
sonal contacts of the minister with his 
people, probably more effective than the 
preaching, cannot be made. Here in a 
field forty miles square we have 350 
members in six churches, and I am con- 
servative when I say more than 500 avowed 
Universalists. How can one minister 
cover all this vast field? Every now and 
then I meet some one from some town or 
city who will remark, “Oh, we have some 
Universalists in our town, but I do not. 
believe they have a church.” So the har- 
vest is ripe but the laborers are few. 

W. O. Bodell. 


and Interests 


Everett, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Earle 
Wallace; and Rey. Robert Rice. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins and 
family were the week-end guests of Mrs. 
Mary D. Randall of Woodsville, N. H., 
Oct. 8 and 9. Dr. Cummins preached in 
the Woodsville Universalist church Sun- 
day, Oct. 9. 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton and the choir of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
will be heard during the half-hour “Church 
of the Air’ program Sunday, Oct. 16, one 
p. m., Station WCAU, 1170 kilocycles. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Harry A. Hersey, pas- 
tor. The general destruction wrought by 
the hurricane and floods in Connecticut 
touched Danbury lightly, in comparison 
with most cities in the region. Although 
the Brittanica states that Danbury is 
‘Jocated on the Still River,” the citizens 
are seldom aware of the fact, since the 
‘iver’ is a rather wide and shallow ditch 
flowing under the two principal streets 
diagonally, and seldom thought of by the 
people of the city and almost never seen 
by strangers. For a few hours the water 
rose sufficiently to flood a few basements. 
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Of the seven thousand roadside trees, 
hundreds of them fine old elms, about 
three percent only were uprooted or broken 
off. Larger trees on private grounds fared 
worse, as they literally tried to turn around 
on their trunks. Very few of the falling 
trees damaged houses or automobiles, 
and there were no fatalities, and only one 
serious injury reported. The Danbury 
churches all escaped damage. Consider- 
able inconvenience was experienced by 
the loss of light and power in some sec- 
tions. The church year began with larger 
attendance and a greater general interest 
than for some years. The church school 
has reached the highest mark during the 
present pastorate. The Y. P. C. U. is go- 
ing on toward its half-century mark with 
the usual interest and efficiency. Some 
who were young children when the present 
pastorate began are now holding local and 
state offices. The church telegraphed 
birthday greetings to the oldest living 
member, Luman L. Hubbell of Los Angeles, 
who reached his ninety-fifth milestone 
Oct..2. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. Services were resumed Sept. 11, with 
an increased attendance over the normal 
average. On the evening of Sept. 15 the 
Ladies’ Social Circle served a supper, 
which was followed by an informal talk by 
Miss Dorothy Herrick, who told about 
her trip to South America during the sum- 
mer. She also showed pictures and 
souvenirs that she brought with her from 
Latin America. It was planned to hear 
Miss Priscilla Whitman, a member of the 
church choir, on her trip to Mexico, on 
the evening of Sept. 21, but the hurricane 
made it impossible. This event will be 
held later in October, when the Ladies’ 
Social Circle and men’s club will be guests. 
Three of the six Protestant churches of the 
city were damaged by the hurricane, one 
being almost completely demolished, but 
the work of rebuilding is already under 
way. Two Catholic churches were dam- 
aged. Our own church and parsonage 
escaped injury. On the evening of Oct. 4 
the men’s club of the church sponsored a 
concert given by the boys’ choir of the 
Malden Universalist church. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle held its first whist party of 
the season on the evening of Oct. 5. The 
church school has added several new mem- 
bers. 

Cambridge.—Reyv. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. Recognition Sunday was observed 
Oct. 2. Fifty years ago in October the 
church building was moved to its present 
location. It stood on the corner of what 
were then Front and Main Streets, and 
was moved in two parts. It is interesting 
to note that a terrific windstorm took place 
while the building was being moved, and it 
almost blew over at that time. Consid- 
erable damage to the tower was caused by 
the hurricane on Sept. 21. Most of the 
men who were on the church committee 


fifty years ago were known by the older 
members of the parish. Charles O. Dam, 
who is now a member of the standing 
committee and a deacon, served the church 
as sexton for forty years, beginning in 
February, 1889. 

Abington.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pas- 
tor. The steeple of the church was blown 
off during the hurricane. The bell was not 
damaged, and it is planned to build a belfry 
but not to replace the spire. The terrible 
racking the building endured before the 
steeple gave way did not noticeably 
damage the interior, which had only Te 
cently been refinished. The Old Colony 
Association will meet in this church on 
Wednesday, Oct. 26. There will be ses- 
sions in the morning and afternoon. 

ok co 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius is minister of 
the Unitarian church in New Orleans, La. 

Frank Henry Selden is an educator and 
a workingman. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Cambridge, Mass. 

Fred Gladstone Bratton is professor of 
the history and literature of religion at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. George E. Huntley is acting pastor 
of the Roxbury, Mass., Universalist 
church. 

Dorothy Litten is an English nurse at- 
tached to one of the hospitals for children 
maintained in Spain by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

* * 
TWENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GPS. SA; 


The General Sunday School Association 
of the Universalist Church is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 25, at the First Parish 
Church (Universalist) in Malden, Mass., 
corner Pleasant and Elm Streets. Dinner 
will be served at 6.30 in the parish house. 
It will be followed by a program of unusual 
interest, including four dramatic episodes. 
Participating in it will be Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., first president of the 
Association, and Rev. Max A. Kapp, its 
present leader. The evening will end with 
a service of rededication in which all will 
join. Tickets for the dinner are 85 cents. 
They may be secured in your local parish 
or by writing or telephoning (Lafayette 
4485) to the G. S. S. A. office, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. Reservations must be in by 
Saturday, Oct. 22. (Informal dress.) To 
friends old and new, and to all who are 
interested in attending, the G. S. S. A. 
extends a cordial invitation. 


Obituary 


Miss Mary J. Foster 


Miss Mary J. Foster, one of the most devoted 
members of the Universalist church at Derby Line, 
Vt., died on Sunday morning, Sept. 18, at the Or- 
leans County Hospital at Newport. 

The previous Sunday she had been at church. A 
little time after returning to her home, she in some 
way tripped and fell, fracturing her hip. She was 


removed to the hospital and with every attention 
seemed to be on the way to recovery. But with little 
warning the heart suddenly weakened, and death 
resulted. 

Miss Foster was born Dec. 7, 1860, at Derby Line. 
She was the daughter of Austin T. Foster and his wife 
Sarah H. Gilman Foster, who, with their children, 
constituted one of the leading families in the civie 
and religious life 6f the town. She was a sister 
of John G. Foster, formerly Consul-General of the 
United States at Ottawa, Canada. 

Reared in a family circle where the liberal faith 
was cherished, through her life she maintained her 
active interest in the church of her parents and of her 
own allegiance. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Foster 
homestead by her pastor, Rev. E. L. Conklin, and 
her body was laid to rest in the family plot at Derby 
Line on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 20. 


Dr. David Wallace Mott 


Dr. David Wallace Mott died at his home, 326 
North Van Ness Avenue, in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Saturday, Aug. 27, at the age of eighty-three. 

Dr. Mott was born in Bangor, N. Y., and spent his 
early life in and around that place. He graduated 
from Cornell University and later from Rush Medi- 
eal College in Chicago. He came to California and 
settled in Santa Paula in 1886. For many years 
he was the pioneer country doctor in western Ventura 
County. 

When a Universalist church was proposed for 
Santa Paula in 1888 Dr. Mott became an enthusiastic 
promoter of the new church, joining it as a charter 
member and serving on its first board of trustees. 
Later he served two terms as president of the Cali- 
fornia Universalist Convention. 

After being injured ina railroad accident his general 
health was impaired, and some ten years ago he with 
his family moved to Los Angeles to be near medical 
specialists. In spirit and in active business and 
social relationships he never ceased to be a citizen 
of Santa Paula, and remained until his death an 
active member and supporter of the local Universalist 
church. Last February at the observance of the 
forty-ninth anniversary of the organization of that 
church, he and his family were guests of honor, and as 
toastmaster at the dinner which followed the morn- 
ing service he led the church people in many happy 
reminiscences of early days together. 

Dr. Mott is survived by a brother of Seattle, Wash., 
and by his wife and daughter, Miss Arlie Mott of 
Los Angeles. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church of Santa Paula Aug. 29, Rev. Ray Darwin 
Cranmer, minister of the church, officiating, as- 
sisted by Judge Robert Clark of Los Angeles. 

Bees 


Miss Alice Haskell Atherton 


Alice H. Atherton, seventeen-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Atherton, after a summer of 
illness, died of bronchopneumonia at her home in 
Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1938. She was born 
in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 5, 1921. At the time 
of her death she was an honor student in the senior 
class of the Girls’ Latin School in Boston. 

In addition to the father and mother, Miss Ather- 
ton leaves in her immediate family a sister, Ruth. 

Funeral services were held at four p. m. on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 6, in the Waterman Chapel, 2528 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
former pastor of the family in Pittsfield, Maine, 
officiated. Present at the funeral service were also 
Mrs. Atherton’s mother, Mrs. Alice Haskell, her 
sister, Miss Alice Haskell, a brother, Orin S. Has- 
kell and wife, and another brother, Charles Haskell, 
and his daughter, Martha. 

The interment was in the Village Cemetery in 
Pittsfield, Maine, on Friday, Oct. 7, where the com- 
mittal service was conducted by Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som, minister of the Pittsfield Universalist church. 


Notices 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The 37th annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Alabama will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 14, 15 and 16, 1938, at the Brew- 
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ton Universalist church, for the purpose of electing 
officers, hearing reports and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the Convention. 
A special order of business will be to amend the 
constitution in such a way as to permit a representa- 
tive from each church to sit as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Alabama Convention. 

Arnold L. Simonson, 

Superintendent of Churches. 
e 9 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The sixty-first annual convention of the Universal- 
ist Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in the 
Church of Our Saviour, Olinda, Ontario, on Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 16 and 17, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such business as may 
be brought before it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
seek 3 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


September 27, 1938: 
Granted letter of transfer of Rev. Max A. Kapp to 
New York. 
Examination for ordination of Mr. Brainard F. 
Gibbons set for Oct. 25, 1938. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
=e 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 

Oct. 18-21, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25-28, Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston. 

Noy. 1-4, Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland. 

Nov. 8-11, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Nov. 22, 23 and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 24, 11 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 

Nov. 29-Dee. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dee. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dee. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

cok 
ANNUAL BANQUET MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND LAYMEN 


Laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode Isiand will 
hold their annual meeting Friday, Nov. 18, at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester. The church is 
located on Pleasant Street, two blocks from City 
Hall. Auto park (25 cents) adjacent to the church. 
Social hour in the men’s parlor of parish house be- 
ginning at six o’clock. Banquet starts promptly at 
6.45. Make reservations through Herbert R. Dixon, 
145 Highland Street, Worcester, by Tuesday, Nov. 
15. Tickets 75 cents; pay for them at the door on 
arrival. Cornelius Parker, Esq., of Boston will 
preside. 

Elwood Litchfield, Secretary. 
ee Se 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The first meeting of the season will be held at the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, Oct. 27, 1938, in 
co-operation with the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention. The morning session will convene at 
10.30 and the afternoon session at 1.45. 

The speakers will be Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor of 
Boston, Mrs. Isabelle D. MacLean of Lynn, Ernest 
W. Davis of Arlington and Cornelius A. Parker of 
Grove Hall, Dorchester. The theme of the meeting 
will be ‘“The Challenge of the City.” 

Luncheon will be served at fifty cents, and tickets 
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should be reserved by Oct. 25 from Mrs. Arthur S. Subscribe for 


Wright, 25 Endicott Avenue, Clifton, telephone 
Breakers 7151-W. Take 9.45 train from the North THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
Station. Round trip 43 cents. Bus from Haymarket 52 Issues for $2.50 


Square leaves at quarter of and quarter past the = 


house. Single fare 25 cents. The church is on Na- 
hant Street near Broad, and just off Route 1-A. 


Ok 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF Dean Academy 


FELLOWSHIP S 
The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts Franklin, Mass. 
ightfully located in a beautiful old 


Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 


Deli 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1938, at 1.30 INigw a fan 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con 


p. m., for the examination of Mr. Brainard F. Gib- 
bons ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 


ditions 
Carl A. H 1, 8 tary. 
xe ea ae Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 _p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 


AVAILABLE as pulpit supply in any of Income from endowment funds is used to 
the Universalist churches desiring an ac- reduce cost of tuition to students. 

ceptable preacher. Presbyterian minister of Send for catalogue. 

33 years standing in the Presbyterian Church 

in the United States. Now retired but active. EARLE S. WALLACE 
Address Rev. Bunyan McLeod, D. D., Headmaster 


32 Columbine Road, Milton, Mass. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


When students come home from college 


“_ some accident set my brain to functioning . . . for senior statistics 
I wrote myself down a ‘Scientific Monist’ and then awaited the tragedy 
of a broken home. Nothing happened . . . To my clergyman father 
preaching in New England I said firmly, ‘I am a Scientific Monist.’ 
‘So I had observed,’ he answered, ‘I had always hoped that we might 
have one in the family.’ ”—Burgess Johnson in “Professor at Bay.” 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


iewWeket-S «COLL E.G E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions .» » Progressive 


curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «++ College founded by Universalists ++. Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


} 
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Crackling 

The teacher had recited ‘“‘The Landing 
of the Pilgrims.’”’ Then she requested 
each pupil to draw from his or her imag- 
ination a picture of Plymouth Rock. 
Most of them went to work at once, but 
one little fellow hesitated, and at length 
raised his hand. ‘Well, Willie, what is 
it?” asked the teacher. 

“Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw 
a hen or a rooster?’’—Advance. 

* * 

Two Irishmen were working together in 
a quarry. Suddenly one of them fell 
down a deep hole and disappeared from 
sight. 

His mate, thoroughly alarmed, came to 
the edge of the hole and looked over. 


“Arrah, Pat!” he called. -“Are ye 
alive? If ye can’t spake, tell me.” 
“Yes, Moike. Oi’m alive. But Oi’m 
spacheless.”’—Exchange. 
* * 


“How did the Smith wedding go off?” 

“Fine, until the parson asked the bride 
if she’d obey her husband.” 

‘What happened then?” 

“She replied, ‘Do you think I’m crazy?’ 
and the bridegroom, who was in a sort of 
‘daze, replied, ‘I do: >” __Hachange. 

«a 

A long-winded lawyer defended a 
client unsuccessfully, and during the trial 
the judge received the following note: 
“The prisoner humbly prays that the time 
occupied by the plea of the counsel for the 
defense be counted in his sentence.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* a 

Albert: “I was told in my early youth 
that if I didn’t quit smoking so many 
cigarettes I’d be feeble-minded when I 
grew up.” 

Fannie: “Well, why didn’t you quit?”’— 
Exchange. 

“ 

It must have been a man with an ugly 
disposition who was heard to say that if 
the unemployment problem in this country 
was ever solved it would be an awful shock 
to some people.—Religious Telescope. 

Gosh, it’s a queer world. Those radical 
views dad held away back in his college 
days now stamp him as a hide-bound con- 
servative.—George Ryan in Boston Herald. 


Men are peculiar, just as women have 
long suspected. For instance, a fellow 
who hadn’t kissed his wife in five years, 
shot a fellow who did.—Exchange. 

* OR 

Neighbor: ‘‘Why use such a high crib 
for your baby?” 

Mother: ‘So we can hear him when he 
falls out.”’—Eachange. 

* OK 

Student (leaving college): “‘Goodby, sir, 
I am indebted to you for all I know.” 

Prof.: ‘‘Don’t mention such a trifle.”— 
Exchange. 
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Builders 


The General Sunday School 
Association is concerned with 
building the spiritual sinews 
for the binding together of 


civilized life. 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion helps the local church to meet the 
needs of present day living 


— by giving substance and direction to its 
teaching functions 


— by putting power behind its leaders 


— by helping all its members to know the 
joys of an awakened religious life 


The General Sunday School Association 


invites you to share its responsibilities 


Send check to 


The General Sunday School Association 


of the Universalist Church 
Boston, Mass. 


16 Beacon Street  -:- 


